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The Influence of Emile Zola on the Five Mayor 
Naturalistic Novelasts of Brazil 


ITH the publication in 1952 of Angus Wil- 

son’s work on Emile Zola,' the first impor- 
tant work in the English language on that au- 
thor in many years, it may be of interest to note 
Zola’s influence on one aspect of another litera- 
ture—the naturalistic novel of Brazil. 

Of all the foreign influences operative on 
Brazilian French has been the 
strongest, and did not abate until compara- 
tively recently, after the first World War. Zola, 
more than any other French novelist, influenced 
several generations of novelists in Brazil. The 
extent of his popularity at one time can be 
judged from the reminiscences of two writers. 
Raul de Azevedo declared in 1895 that during 
his youth Zola was the most widely read author 
in Brazil.* Sousa-Bandeira, when making refer- 
ence to his literary formation, confessed that 
like everybody else in his time, he “devoured” 
the Rougon-Macquart series.* That Zola was so 
popular is not illogical because French litera- 
ture was widely read in Brazil at that time; and 
Zola had assumed the role as leader of the nat- 
uralistic movement all over the world. An ex- 
amination of the major naturalistic novels of 


writers, the 


Brazil proves beyond any doubt that the works 
of Zola were the major sources of inspiration for 
their authors. 

There has been no agreement among critics 
as to the identity of the naturalistic novelists 
of Brazil. However, of the many names men- 
tioned by the principal historians of Brazilian 
literature, the following seven appear most fre- 
quently: Aluizio de Azevedo, Machado de 
Assis, Julio Ribeiro, Raul Pompéia, Inglés de 
Sousa, Adolpho Caminha and Domingos Olym- 
pio. Machado de Assis and Raul Pompéia 
should be excluded from the group since they 
themselves were not in sympathy with the nat- 
uralistic aesthetic and a study of their novels 
shows clearly that they should not be classified 
with the pure naturalists. Thus the influence of 
Zola will be studied in this article on Brazil’s 


five major naturalistic novelists whose novels 
were published during 1880 to 1903. 

Aluizio de Azevedo wrote the first 
naturalistic novel‘ in Brazil and is considered 
by many the greatest of the novelists of that 
genre adopted Zola’s method early in his career. 
His projected comprehensive work, modelled 
after Zola’s plan of the Rougon-Macquart, 
would have included a series of novels beginning 
with the Casa de Pensado (The Boarding House). 
The action in the series would have begun at 
the time of the Independence and ended about 
1886 or 1887, years not yet transpired at the 
time Azevedo published his plan.’ Azevedo did 
not succeed in transplanting to the tropics a 
picturesque branch of the genealogical tree of 
the Rougon-Macquart family. But their Bra 
zilian prototypes appear in familiar episodes in 
all of Azevedo’s maior works, speaking the 
same vulgar language and committing acts 
identical to those of Zola’s characters. Azevedo 
used Zola’s method of going to the scene of ac- 
tion to obtain his documentation. His novels, 
too, depicted actual happenings and actual 
people. He followed Zola’s philosophy of deter- 
minism, even though his characters are deter- 
mined for the most part by environment and 
education rather than by heredity. His social 
passion, although antedating Zola’s influence, 
was similar to that of his master. And in his 
novels, the episodes most often praised by crit- 
ics are those in which the stamp of Zola is most 
obvious. 

The numerous ‘hysterics’? encountered in 
Azevedo’s novels were patterned no doubt 


who 


1 Angus Wilson, Emile Zola (Morrow). 

2 Raul de Azevedo, Homens e Livros (Rio de J.: Lou- 
singer, 1903), p. 11. 

3 Paul Barreto [Joao do Rio] O Momento Literario (Rio 
de J.: Garnier, 1908), p. 277. 

40 Mulato, published in 1881. 

5 Alcydes de Maya, Discurso (na Academia quando 
succedeu a Aluizio), Revista da Academia Brasileira de 
Letras, Vol. VII, no. 13 (abril de 1920), pp. 73-76. 
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after Zola’s Adelaide Fouque, the ‘‘hysteric’”’ 
who later became mad. Nini‘ is one such charac- 
ter. Azevedo had already depicted a similar 
character in his pulp novel, Girdndola de 
Amores, and repeated it in Magda.’ Just as the 
majority of Zola’s characters “étres 
typiques” and symbolized some one idea, so 
were those of Azevedo. AmAnicio® symbolized 
the provincial student who comes to the capital 
to study; Raimundo, the mixed blood; the 
Cénego Diogo, the corrupt clergy; Manoel, the 
better type of Portuguese settler;? Joao Romao, 
the Portuguese who exploits the poor;'® Teo- 
baldo,'! the politician at the end of the Second 
Empire. Many of Azevedo’s characters, like 
those of Zola, are described by their exterior 
qualities and reveal some outstanding trait. 
Ana Rosa,” Magda," and Zulmira™ are all 
typified by the adjective “nervous.” Joao 
Romao, for example, represents a type with a 
money mania. His money fixation ‘‘was no 
longer an ambition, it was a nervous illness, a 
madness, a rage to accumulate, to reduce every- 


9915 


were 


thing to money. 

Although Azevedo did not include O Mulato 
in his plan modelled after that of Zola’s, several 
episodes of this novel were apparently inspired 
by Zola’s L’Assommoir. The dinner of the festi- 
val of St. John in O Mulato has much in com- 
mon with Zola’s marriage feast of Gervaise and 
Coupeau." There is the same hilarity among 
the same number of guests; the unlucky number 
of thirteen. In L’Assommoir, a passerby is 
called in to make the number fourteen; in 
O Mulato, a slave boy is sent for. There are the 
toasts, and the singing led by one person with 
the group joining in the refrain. The finale of 
the hilarity in both novels is almost identical: 


Alors, la société, enlevée, alla au refrain. Les hommes 
marquaient la mesure a coups de talons. Les dames avaient 
pris leur couteau et tapaient en cadence sur leur verre. 
Tous gueulaient 
Sapristi! Qu’est-ce qui paiera 
La goutte Ala pa..., Ala pa... pa, 
Sapristi! Qu’est-ce qui paiera 
La goutte 4 la pa. ..,ala patrou...ou... ouillé!!” 
Cordeiro obedeceu, e, tropando na cadeira, tomou uma 
garrafa pelo gargalo, ergueu-a e, berrou o que entdo repre- 
sentava na provincia, o hino dos borrachos: 
Eu nao quero ninguém me prende; 
Aihée 
Debaixo do meu pifao! 
Quando fores de noite a rua, 
Aihée! 


Leva cheio o garrafao! 
A pouco e pouco, iam todos, menos 0 Dias, acompanhando 


em céro o terrivel ‘A Aihée!” e batendo, até algumas sen- 


horas, com a faca nos pratos. Dai a nada, era uma algazarra 
em que ninguém ja se entendia.'8 


Azevedo in writing O Mulato was also doubt- 
less influenced by the encyclopedic quality of 
L’Assommoir’s descriptions of facets of every- 
day living. Azevedo includes descriptions of al- 
most every aspect of life in his province: social 
gatherings, festivals, a funeral, a mass, a con- 
fession, a plantation in the hinterland, and life 
in a small town. 

The second part of Zola’s La faute de l Abbé 
Mouret served especially as a model for Aze- 
vedo’s O Homem. On a dream island, Magda 
and her lover are initiated into the mysteries of 
love as innocently and naturally as were Serge 
and Albine in Zola’s novel. The descriptions of 
Azevedo’s sensuous dream island are reminis- 
cent of Zola’s ‘“‘Paradou,” an abandoned park 
of the 17th century. One of the many striking 
examples of Azevedo’s direct imitation of Zola 
is found in O Homem in Magda’s ecstasy before 
a religious statuette.'® Serge, from just such 
mystical worship of the Virgin Mary, fell into a 
fever which resulted in his being at ‘‘Paradou.’”° 
Magda suffers the same hallucinations as does 
Serge. Magda transfers to the image of Christ 
her own desires of the flesh, as does Serge with 
the statuette of the Virgin Mary. There are the 
same ecstasy and the same abandon. 

The direct influence of three of Zola’s works 
can be easily detected in Azevedo’s greatest 
work, O Cortigo. As in Zola’s La fortune des 
Rougon, there are two planes of action in 


6 Azevedo, Casa de Pensdo, 9a ed. (Rio de J.: Briguiet, 
1942). 

7 Azevedo, O Homem (Rio de J.: Briguiet), 9a ed., 1942. 

8 Casa de Penséo. 

® Idem, O Mulato (Rio de J.: Briguiet), 11 ed., 1941. 

10 Idem, O Cortico (Rio de J.: Briguiet), 8 ed., 1939. 

"| Idem, O Coruja (Rio de J.: Briguiet), 6 ed., 1940. 

2 O Mulato. 

13 O Homem. 

14 O Cortico. 

8 Tbid., p. 25. 

16 Emile Zola, L’Assommoir, 94th ed. (Paris: Charpen- 
tier, 1881), pp. 248-297. 

17 Thid., p. 284. 

18 O Mulato, p. 183. 

19 O Homem, pp. 52-53. 

20 Emile Zola, La faute de L’Abbé Mouret (Paris: Char- 
pentier, n.d.), pp. 133-134. 
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INFLUENCE OF EMILE ZOLA ON NATURALISTIC NOVELISTS 5 


O Cortigo: one, the comfortable bourgeois at- 
mosphere; the other, plebeian misery. Félicité 
Rougon, her husband, and the bourgeois of 
Plassans increase their fortunes at the expense 
of the people. Similarly, in O Cortigo, Joao 
Romao and the other middle-class characters 
profit at the expense of their fellows. The two 
works end on a similar ironic note. While the 
Rougon family drink toasts to each other, and 
to the establishment of Louis Napoleon’s Em- 
pire, the blood of the patriots, betrayed by the 
Rougon family for their own gain, flows on the 
village green. And in O Cortico, as Bertoleza, 
long exploited by Joao Romao, is dying because 
she prefers death to betrayal by Romao, a com- 
mission of Abolitionists arrives to pay respectful 
tribute to Joao Romao. 

The lesbian prostitute, Léoni, in O Cortigo is 
reminiscent of Satin in Zola’s Nana. Nana, the 
last child of Gervaise and Coupeau, left the 
sordid milieu of L’Assommoir to assume her role 
as la fille in Nana. So, too, did the cortigo pre- 
pare its Pombinhas and Jujus for prostitution. 

The chief influence of L’Assommoir on O 
Cortico is manifest in Azevedo’s detailed de- 
scriptions and in his choice of characters living 
in a tenement. Much of the action of L’Assom- 
moir is centered around a laundry, either that 
owned by Gervaise, or the one where she 
worked. Many scenes of O Corticgo are also 
centered around laundering, as the tenement of 
Joio Romao was built to accommodate that 
work. 

In this novel, Azevedo approximates Zola’s 
art of handling masses of people. Already in 
Casa de Pensdo he had included groups of peo- 
ple, but on a much smaller scale than in 
O Corticgo. 

Another technique which Azevedo uses in 
this novel and which recalls Zola is that of sub- 
ordination of characters to an atmosphere, or 
to some object or piece of machinery which 
symbolizes that atmosphere. For example, in 
Germinal, it is the mine which predominates; in 
L’Assommoir, the dram shop; in La Béte Hu- 
maine, the railroad and the continuous move- 
ment of trains; and these various milieux help 
define the characters. In O Cortico the protago- 
nist is the tenement itself, with its life of depriva- 
tion documented throughout. All of the people 
are subordinated to the atmosphere. 

Piedade, one of the major characters in O Cor- 


tigo, is the counterpart of Zola’s Gervaise in 
L’Assommoir. Piedade’s husband leaves her, 
just as Lantier left Gervaise, and the conse- 
quences of their action are parallel. Zola’s 
vivid description at the beginning of his novel 
of Gervaise’s anxiety for her husband’s return, 
of her vigil at window, watching Paris awaken, 
and of her humiliation with which she had to 
greet the neighbors, are reproduced in O Cortico 
—but with some modifications. Piedade’s 
watch for her husband was complicated by a 
storm. The description of a section of the city 
coming to life is used earlier in O Cortigo, in a 
section of the novel which had no connection 
with Piedade’s vigil. Tired of the struggle of 
life, Piedade in the end becomes an alcoholic, 
as did Gervaise. Her child witnessed her com- 
plete degradation in precisely the same manner 
as Nana witnessed that of Gervaise. 

For all of his indebtedness to Zola, however, 
Azevedo in O Cortico has created, nonetheless, 
a truly Brazilian work. Like O Mulato, Casa de 
Pensaio and O Homem, it is rich in Brazilianisms 
and descriptions of the people and their cus- 
toms. 

Zola’s La faute de Abbé Meouret which fur- 
nished so much inspiration for Azevedo’s O 
Homem served as a guide for the novels of two 
other Brazilian naturalists: for Julio Ribeiro’s 
A Carne (Flesh) and Inglés de Sousa’s O Mis- 
stonario (The Missionary) 

Zola’s general impact on Julio Ribeiro’s 
thinking, and on his naturalistic work, A Carne, 
was considerable. Ribeiro had evidenced as ad- 
miration for Zola as early as 1885. In one of his 
Cartas Sertanejas he referred to Zola an “‘the 
master.’”’ And when he dedicated A Carne to 
Zola he nearly prostrated himself with adula- 
tion, ending thus: 

Permittez que je vous fasse mon homage complet, lige de 


serviteur féal en empruntant les paroles du poéte florentin: 
Tu duca, tu signore, tu maestro. 


Zola’s La faute de l’Abbé Mouret especially 
attracted Ribeiro. The lush Paradou, as has al- 
ready been seen, was a convenient physical 
milieu to use as a model for a description of the 
tropical and sensual milieu of Brazil. As in 
Zola’s novel, in A Carne there exist two milieux 
of reproduction and sensuousness. In one pas- 
sage, for example, Ribeiro describes, in a man- 
ner almost identical with that of Zola, this sen- 
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suous environment, as the two following quota- 
tions indicate: 

Des coins les plus reculés, des nappes de soleil, des trous 
d’ombre, une odeur animale montait, chaude du rut uni- 
versel. Toutte cette vie pullulante avait une frisson d’en- 
fantement. Sous chaque feuille, un insecte concevait; dans 
chaque touffe d’herbe, une famille poussait; des mouches 
volantes, collées l’une a l’autre, n’attendaient pas de s’étre 
posces pour se feconder. Les parcelles de vie invisibles qui 
peuplent la matiétre, les atomes de la matiére eux-mémes, 
aimaient, s’accouplaient, donnaient au sol un_branle 
volupteux, faisaient du pare une grande fornication.”! 

Du parterre du verger, des praries, de la forét, des grandes 
roches, du vaste ciel, arrivait de nouveau un rire de volupté, 
un vent qui semait sur son passage une poussiére de féconda- 


~ 


a 
Compare with Ribeiro’s passage: 


Em cada buraco escuro, em cada fenda da rocha, por 
sobre o solo, nas hastas das hervas, nos galhos das arvores, 
na agua, no ar, em toda a parte, focinhos, bicos, antennas, 
bragos, elytros desejavam-se, procuravam-se, encontravam- 
se, estreitavam-se, confundiam-se, no ardor da sexualidade, 
no espasmo da reproducg¢ao. 

O ar como que era cortado de relampagos sensuaes, 
sentiam-se passar lufadas de tepida volupia. Sobresahia a 
todos os perfumes, dominava forte um cheiro acre de 
semente, um odor de copula, excitante, provocador.* 


Ribeiro also took another incident in A 
Carne* directly from Zola’s La Terre,” so strik- 
ingly similar are the two versions. 

In turning to Inglés de Sousa’s O Missionario 
it is found that criticism has ignored any possi- 
ble influence of Zola’s La faute del’ Abbé Mouret. 
Actually, a case can be made that Inglés de 
Sousa’s work, in its conception, development, 
anti-clericalism, characterization and to a lim- 
ited extent, its style, is modelled on Zola’s work. 

The acts of Padre Antonio in O Missionario, 
like those of Serge Mouret, are determined by 
an inherited and exacerbated sensualism. Both 
protagonists fight this drive and, after becom- 
ing priests, attempt to sublimate it in mysti- 
cism. Both men, zealous to perform their du- 
ties, are sent to parishes where the people are 
completely indifferent to the church and lax in 
their ways. 

Padre Antonio has a drive to power along 
with his sensualism. Disgruntled with the ma- 
terialism of his flock, he sets out on a journey 
through a perilous section of the Amazon hinter- 
land, in order to convert savages to Christi- 
anity. The sertdo landscape, the privations to 
which he has to submit in this wild, insect-rid- 
den country, come to be reflected in his state of 





mind. Finally, he is overcome by Indians he 
thinks are savages. Prepared for death at their 
hands he loses consciousness. He awakens from 
a fever, much like that of Serge Mouret,”* ina 
strange place, even named paraiso?’ under much 
the same circumstances as Serge Mouret in 
‘“*Paradou.’ 

From then on, the action in both works is 
more or less similar. Both priests succumb to 
the desires of the flesh. Both finally regain their 
reason and have to decide between church and 
love. Both, making their decisions in a callous 
manner, return to the church. 

The action of de Sousa’s novel, like that of 


’ 


Zola’s work, takes place in two milieux: in a 
small-town community parish, and in a setting 
completely divorced from reality. Finally, de 
Sousa’s style and language are frequently remi- 
niscent of the French writer. 

Zola’s impact on Adolpho Caminha and 
Domingos Olympio was more general than spe- 
cific. Caminha, however, in an open letter de- 
fending A Normalista, his first novel, did give 
much attention to the defense of Zola, and of 
Naturalism. He regretted not having followed 
Zola’s example more closely in A Normalista,*’ 
and resolved to do so in a subsequent work. In 
Bom Crioulo he came under the influence of 
Zola and explored a subject which required a 
complete abandonment of any reticences rela- 
tive to sex which he might previously have had. 
For Bom Crioulo is a novel centered not only 
around sex, but specifically on homosexuality. 
Another aspect of Zola’s influence on Bom 
Crioulo is probably in the matter of style as 
when Caminha employs simultaneously a lyric 
and epic style as in the following selection: 

Nao dormiu toda essa noite. Estendido no corvéz sobre 


o dorso, como si estivesse num bom leito macio e amplo, 
viu desaparecerem as estrellas, uma a uma, na penumbra 


21 Zola, La faute... 

% Thid., p. 400. 

3 Julio Ribeiro, A Carne (17 ed., Rio de J.: Alves, 1942), 
p. 50. 

4 Tbid., p. 101. 

*% Emile Zola, La Terre (Paris: Charpentier, 1887), p. 
10. 

6 Inglés de Sousa, O Missionario (3a ed., Rio de J.: 
Olympio, 1946), p. 328. 

27 Ibid., p. 322. 

28 Frota Pessoa, Critica e Polemica (Rio de J.: 1902), 
article on Adolpho Caminha reproduced in A ufores e Letras, 
Ano ITI, Vol. IV, no. 14 (maio 2, 1943), p. 219. 


, Op. cit., p. 266. 
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INFLUENCE OF EMILE ZOLA ON NATURALISTIC NOVELISTS 7 


da antemanha, e o dia resurgir os edificios, cantando o 
hymno triumphal da resurreigao. 

E pouco depos o esplendido scenario da bahia trans- 
formara-se num vastissimo oceano dezerto e resplanda- 
mente, desdobrando-se num circulo immenso d’agua, onde 
nao verdejava sequer um canto de oasis... . : \ grandeza 
do mar enchia-o de uma coragem spartana. Ali se achava, 
ao redor delle, a sublime expressdo da liberdade infinita e da 
soberania absoluta; cousas que o seu instincto alcangava 
muito vagamente atravéz de um nevoéiro de ignorancia.”® 

Caminha, however, was the most independ- 
ent of the major naturalistic novelists of Brazil. 
He noted, but did not adopt the method, plots, 
characters and situations of other writers. In- 
deed, it is not possible to spot any direct imita- 
tion of Zola in either of his two novels. 

Zola’s influence on the one novel of Domin- 
gos Olympio, Luzia-Homem, is also of a general 
nature. Lucia Miguel-Pereira*® surmises that 
Olympio must have just read Zola’s Fécondité 
when he wrote one page*! as a hymn to mater- 
nity. It can be added that Zola’s Joie de Vivre 
also seems to have exerted a general influence 
on Luzia-Homem. Pauline, the heroine of Zola’s 
work, finally comes to the point where she 
knows one can continue to live even when suf- 
fering is certain. Theresinha, a secondary char- 
acter of Luzia-Homem, exemplifies this same 
philosophy of accepting life and its suffering. 
The heroine, Luzia, however, consistently 
rebels against her fate. 

One specific episode of Luzia-Homem lends 
substance to the belief that Joie de Vivre in- 
fluenced Olympio. The description of the child- 
birth scene in Luzia~-Homem*® is very like that 
of a similar event in Joie de Vivre. Zola claimed 
that he was the first novelist to describe the 
miracle of childbirth. It is inconceivable that 
Olympio could have introduced this innovation 
to literature without receiving some attention; 
but no Brazilian criticism mentions the descrip- 
tion or the possibility that Joie de Vivre may 
have influenced it. 

Olympio’s novel was published in 1903, long 
after Naturalism had reached its peak in Brazil- 
ian literature. It is essentially a novel of the 
sertao, employing only incidentally the natu- 
ralistic technique as perhaps the best suited for 
the material being treated. It is not to be ex- 
pected that this work would reveal the same 
type of imitation as that found in earlier novels, 
as in those of Azevedo, for example, written 


_ with the intent of establishing the norms of a 


particular literary school. Yet the following ci- 
tation shows Zola’s mark on the style of a novel- 
ist writing as late as Olympio: 

Como que se percebia no abysmo do espaco infindo a 
eterna gestacao do cosmos, operoso e fecundo, em flagrante 
creacgéo de mundos novos. E, na gloriosa harmonia dos 
astros, na expanséo soberba da vida universal, a terra 
cearense era a nota de contraste, um lamento de desespero, 
de esgotamento das derradeiras energias, porque o sol 
sedento lhe sorvera, em haustos de fogo, toda a seiva.* 


These five novelists, by adopting Zola’s 
theory of Naturalism, were of course influ- 
enced by the French writer in more profound 
ways than those already indicated. They all 
adopted his philosophy of determinism. In their 
works the determinative factors may be of three 
kinds: (1) the milieu, physical and/or social, 
(2) the physiological and emotional drives, usu- 
ally inherited, or (3) a combination of the two. 
In Azevedo’s O Mulato and Casa de Pensdo, as 
well as in Caminha’s A Normalista, the social 
milieu of hypocritical people is studied and de- 
scribed in minute detail to explain the tragic 
end of the characters. In Caminha’s Bom Cri- 
oula, and Azevedo’s O Cortigo the sordid en- 
vironment from which the characters emerge, 
explains their actions in part. In Azevedo’s O 
Homem, Ribeiro’s A Carne, and de Sousa’s O 
Missionario the sensualism of the Brazilian 
tropical landscape is intimately depicted to 
elucidate some of the characters’ actions. In 
Olympio’s Luzia-Homem, an inhospitable land 
is responsible for most of the suffering. 

These novelists emphasized the determinative 
factors by giving detailed descriptions of every 
significant and, at times, insignificant aspect of 
the milieu, or of the drives which contribute to 
the understanding of the character and help to 
explain his acts. The Brazilian naturalists, 
through their conscientious respect for detail, 
were eminently successful in documenting the 
Brazil of their day. 

The determinative influence of sex is also 


29 Adolpho Caminha, Bom Crioulo (Rio de J.: Magal- 
hades 1895), pp. 37-38. 

3° Lucia Miguel-Pereira, “Tres Romancistas Regional- 
istas: Franklin Tavora, Taunay e Domingos Olympio,” 
Revista do Brasil (maio, 1941), p. 93. 

| The page to which Miss Pereira makes reference ap- 
pears on page 295 of the second edition of the novel. 

® Domingos Olympio Luzia-Homem (2a ed., Rio de J.: 
Liv. Castilho, 1929), pp. 106-108. 

3 Tbid., p. 60. 
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studied in all of their works. Moreover, these 
writers, like Zola, tended to choose sensational, 
crude and sordid material. The controversies 
between authors and critics in Brazil, engen- 
dered for the most part by the element of sex in 
the novels, added to the sensationalism with 
which they reached the public. 

Sex was not the only subject treated in a sen- 
sational manner. The novelists dealt with death 
in a similar manner and seemed to have a pen- 
chant for the macabre, as is apparent in some 
of their descriptions of the dead. 

In addition to these sensational aspects, the 
works included less spectacular elements, such 
as genuine sympathy with the underdog in so- 
ciety, and other ideas consistent with the liber- 
alism stemming from nineteenth-century meli- 
orism. 

Finally, these novelists who followed natural- 
istic precepts in their philosophy, and in their 
selection and treatment of material, also chose 
themes, developed their action, and presented 
their characters in accordance with the dictates 
of this literary form. 

Thus, it is seen that Zola’s influence was man- 
ifest on these five Brazilian novelists. It would 
be an error to assume, however, that his impact 
on Brazilian literature was limited to writers 
who adopted the naturalistic technique. His 
philosophy and technique can be found, some 
times modified, in many of the works of minor 
and quasi-naturalistic novelists, of a second- 
generation naturalistic novelist such as Coelho 
Netto, and indeed echo to the present-day 
novel, above all in the sertéo (hinterland) and 
regional novel. It is interesting to note that the 
reaction against Romanticism in the Brazilian 
novel came during the 1870’s in the form of the 
sertao novel. 

Because of the catastrophic droughts in 


Ceara, the sertdo literature of that region came 
to be the literature of the seccas. The task of 
describing the horrors of the droughts was re- 
served for the naturalistic technique. Actually 
the serfdo material was the greatest challenge 
to the Brazilian naturalist, being malleable to 
the naturalistic medium, as was true in Olym- 
pio’s Lusia-Homem in which the sertéo and 
naturalistic movements merged. The man of 
the sertao adapted himself to his physically op- 
pressive habitat, and to the environment of a 
barbarous society of human beings. This ‘‘mar- 
ginal’ man of the frontier, far from the reach of 
moral or civil law, made his own laws and de- 
veloped his own code in his struggle for survival 
in a domain of disaster. He was brutal and 
fanatic. Naturalism, as an art form, was better 
able than Romanticism to cope with such ma- 
terial. 

The culminating point of this sertdo literature 
was the naturalistic chronicle of Euclydes da 
Cunha, Os Sertées, the publication date of which 
is used by literary historians to mark the be- 
ginning of contemporary literature in Brazil. 
Today Brazilian literature, of which the novel is 
the most important genre, is an authentic na- 
tional literature free from domineering foreign 
influences. If some of the five major naturalistic 
novelists seemed to have slavishly imitated 
Zola, it is true on the other hand that Zola’s 
technical form was put to the service of typi- 
cally Brazilian themes and subject matter lead- 
ing to the greatness of the contemporary novel. 
Within not too many years one may study the 
influence of the descendants of the Brazilian 
naturalistic writers on the heirs of Zola in 
France. 

Dorotuy S. Loos 


The New Lincoln School 
New York, N.Y. 
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A Development of Readiness Among High 
School Students for the Study of 


Beginning Spanish 


EADING is a language art. Spanish read- 
ing is also a language art. We have every 
reason to believe that children in Latin Ameri- 
can countries learn to speak, read, and write 
their mother tongue in the same way that chil- 
dren learn to speak, read, and write English. Of 
course there are differences in the language. It 
is necessary to get the context of this language. 
In Spanish the grammer is more important. In 
both instances one must get concepts before 
deriving any meaning. 

Language was developed to enable people to 
give expression to the various existing concepts. 
Without concepts words are meaningless. 
Thus words serve as tools of communication. 
By the use of words we are able to establish rap- 
port with others. Only with the establishment 
of rapport can understanding and appreciation 
of one another be developed. The more stimu- 
lating and interesting the experiences a child 
has, the richer will be his experience with the 
language. These experiences give the child 
more tools to express thoughts and appreciate 
and understand what people are saying. 

The purpose of this study is to test certain 
hypotheses relative to the development of 
readiness in high school students to learn the 
language and culture of Spanish speaking Latin 
American peoples. The hypotheses are 

(1) Students need a background of the for- 
eign culture before they can become in- 
terested in learning the language itself. 

(2) Students can be provided with a back- 
ground of the foreign culture in the class- 
room. 

(3) The learning of the Spanish language can 
be facilitated by an understanding of the 
cultural background. 

To conduct the study it was necessary to set 

_ Up an experiment to test the hypotheses. A 
_ tenth grade social studies class of twenty-eight 


students in the high school of Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, was selected for the experiment because 
it afforded the opportunity of initiating a readi- 
ness program to a group which was inexperi- 
enced in foreign language study, and the study 
of Latin American culture fitted appropriately 
into the pattern of the high school course they 
were pursuing. 

Data about the individual students were ob- 
tained from their school records, as follow: re- 
sults from the Differential Aptitude Test; the 
Kuder Preferential Record; the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory; and from a sheet in their rec- 
ord folders which included past work experi- 
ence, the age, occupation, and education of 
father and mother, school subjects liked best, 
school subjects liked least, choice of occupation, 
and the level of scholastic work. 

To obtain additional data about the pupils, 
two tests were administered to the group. One, 
a home-made test, was used to determine the 
concepts of Latin American culture held by the 
students at the beginning, The test, which con- 
sisted of five essay type questions, could not be 
scored objectively. The answers did indicate 
that the class possessed a limited familiarity 
with the Spanish culture. A second, the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, was given 
to indicate the general level of ability of the 
individual student and of the class as a whole. 
The intelligence quotients of the group ranged, 
according to the Otis test, from 81 to 127. The 
median score was 108.8. 

According to range and median, the class 
could be considered heterogeneous and fairly 
representative of tenth grade high school stu- 
dents. The results of the test on Latin American 
culture revealed that the students possessed 
limited familiarity with that area. 

The Luria-Orleans Modern Language Prog- 
nosis test was given at the end of the experi- 
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ment to predict the probable success which the 
individual could expect to have in studying 
modern language. Finally a test was adminis- 
tered to determine the students’ understanding 
of Latin American culture and knowledge of 
Spanish vocabulary acquired after having stud- 
ied about Latin America. 

Since the study was concerned with helping 
students build a conceptual background, it was 
necessary to formulate a set of principles of 
developmental learning. They include: 

1. Learning is a process of continuous de- 

velopment. 

2. The learner must be able to identify his 

own purposes in the learning situation. 

3. In learning a foreign language, the lan- 

guage and the culture cannot be separated. 

4. For the student to be able to see the rela- 

tionships between school work and outside 
life, the school situation must be concrete. 

5. Area of interest and concern must be uti- 

lized in the learning program. 

6. Teacher and student goals must be identi- 

fied. 

. The democratic process of teacher-student 
planning is of great value. 

8. The resource unit is best suited for demo- 

cratic, developmental learning. 

With these principles in mind, a resource unit 
was formulated. It included the following: 

1. Teacher-student goals 
. Setting the stage for the unit 
. Areas of interest appropriate to the tenth 

grade class 
4. Material of instruction suitable for the 

various areas 
5. Suggested activities for the various areas 
Diary of the experiment 

7. Teacher-student evaluation of the experi- 

ment 

The construction and evaluation of a resource 
unit varies with the teacher and the school sit- 
uation. The goals suggested here were suitable 
for the writer’s particular group and the pur- 
poses of the study. They adhere to the philoso- 
phy expressed in the eight principles underlying 
developmental teaching. 


~~! 


Ww do 
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Teacher’s Goals 


1. To develop an interest in, appreciation for, 
and understanding of the Latin American 
culture. 


. McCOY 


2. Toso familiarize the students with the cul- 
ture that they will want to communicate 
about the Spanish culture in the language 
itself. 

3. To utilize the classroom for an experience 
in democratic living. 


Students’ Goals 


1. To learn how Latin American boys and 
girls live. 

2. To learn something about the historical, 
economic, political, and cultural back- 
ground of their neighbors to the south. 

3. To acquire a limited Spanish vocabulary. 

. To improve their relations with each other 

in the classroom situation. 


cu 


Areas of Interest 


From the writer’s observation and study of 
tenth graders, a number of common interests 
became apparent. For convenience these may 
be grouped into areas of interest. The interests 
of the experimental group centered around rec- 
reation, home life, school life, community life, 
food and clothing, history, geography, and mu- 
sic. These interests served as a basis from which 
to begin the unit. They may be fostered by the 
utilization of resources such as movies, slides, 
pictures, records, and exhibits. Out of the ex- 
periences which the students have they will be 
able to identify things that are intimately asso- 
ciated with the life of tenth graders and will be 
able to more readily understand the Latin 
American counterpart. 


Setting the Stage 


“Let’s Explore Latin America.”’ Exploration 
is synonymous with Latin America. Such fa- 
mous names as Columbus, Balboa, Ponce De 
Leén, Cortez, Pizarro, De Sota, and Coronado 
are associated with the discovery, exploration, 
or settlement of countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere. The adventure and wealth of these 
countries lured some of our English ancestors 
to the South American continent. Sir Francis 
Drake, John Hawkins, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Henry Morgan, and Captain Kidd were among 
the buccaneers who explored the coastal and 
interior regions of this vast domain. Even in 
our own time there is exploration in Latin 
America. Every year daring men defy the dense 
undergrowth of the jungles to search for hidden 
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Indian civilizations. Others look for treasures 
of pirate ships buried in the fathoms of the 
ocean. 

All of these adventures sound enticing. Yet 
most of us will never have the opportunity of 
sharing these experiences. We can, however, 
travel vicariously. Books, movies, slides, maps, 
and posters can assist our imagination in the 
quest. Our exploration will not be limited to 
daring escapades and thrilling adventure. But 
we will experience the excitement of discovery. 
By studying the history, the geography, the 
people, the language, and the culture of Latin 
America, we will learn about a new area of liv- 
ing. We will be introduced to customs, clothing, 
music, food, entertainment, sports, and archi- 
tecture different from ours. This adventure will 
widen our horizons, deepen our understandings, 
and sharpen our insights. 

Certainly these are worthwhile outcomes of a 
study of Latin America. Today more than ever 
before it is important to be acquainted with our 
world neighbors. The United States and Latin 
America are related culturally, politically, and 
economically. It is for our mutual good that we 
maintain and further develop the dreams of in- 
ternational friendship and solidarity fostered 
by the renowned South American patriots Mi- 
randa Simén Bolivar, and José de San Martin, 
and in modern times James Blain, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, 
and Sumner Welles. 


Materials for the Areas of Interest 


Schools have always been highly verbalized, 
but verbalism does not contribute much to 
transferring knowledge learned in schools to 
situations where it may be useful in life.! Fol- 
lowing the psychological principle that students 
see the relationships between school work and 
outside life to the extent that school work is 
made concrete and real, it is important to use a 
wide variety of ©ms, slides, pictures, maps, 
globes, models, ««(iibits, et cetera. Material 
suitable for each area of interest has been care- 
fully selected and includes books, magazines, 
bulletins, maps, charts, movies, records, albums 
of songs and dances, and plays. 


Suggested Activities 


The activities which the students can plan 


and participate in are many. The imagination 
of the group can play an important role in con- 
tributing to the success of the experience. A 
number of suggested activities are listed below. 
The first list includes those activities which will 
foster interest in the beginning stage of the unit 
and in the second phase, often referred to as the 
developmental stage. 

Initiatory and developmental activities may 
include: (1) movies, (2) pictures and slices, (3) 
games, (4) reading, (5) map making, (6) identi- 
fication, (7) talks by teacher, students, and resi- 
dents of the community who have traveled, (8) 
singing, (9) panel discussions, (10) exhibits, 
(11) plays, (12) reports, (13) drawing. 

In order to strengthen the learning experi- 
ences, culminating or evaluating activities 
should be planned. The type of culminating ac- 
tivity should be dependent upon the nature of 
the unit and the needs of the class. A successful 
culminating phase will give the students a sense 
of satisfaction and will also provide further op- 
portunity for the student to express himself 
through art, speech, dramatics, writing and 
creative work of various kinds. Culminating ac- 
tivities may include (1) fiestas, (2) dances, (3) 
Latin American visitors, (4) Spanish refresh- 
ments. 


Evaluation of the Experience 


According to Alberty? plans should be made 
for the evaluation of the experience by the 
student as well as the teacher. It is advisable, 
therefore, to ascertain the results by objective 
and subjective means. The objective evaluation 
would include tests in which the students would 
have an opportunity to express their opinions 
of the unit, tests to determine what they learned 
during the experience, and a standardized test 
such as the Luria-Orleans Modern Language 
Prognosis Test to find out their readiness for the 
study of a foreign language. The free responses 
of the pupils would be the subjective evaluation 
of the outcome of the unit. 

RutH L. McCoy 

Cushing, Oklahoma 


1 William S. Vincent, et al., What Schools Can Do, p. 32. 
2H. 5. Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, 
p. 281. 








Awakening Interest in German Literature 


on the Fligh School Level 


N A period of history such as ours the knowl- 

edge and understanding of foreign countries 
and foreign peoples is of the greatest impor- 
tance. The study of foreign cultures is therefore 
being stressed and some even consider it a pre- 
requisite for the study of a language and litera- 
ture.* 

There is no denying that the geography, the 
history, the social and political setup of a coun- 
try are of great importance and should receive 
honest consideration. But the most valuable 
key we possess to any foreign culture is its lan- 
guage and literature. 

If I want to develop cultural understanding, I 
have to do it through the knowledge of the for- 
eign language. If I want to understand Ger- 
many or France, it does not suffice to read about 
both countries or to study their spiritual and 
intellectual achievements in an English transla- 
tion. A more intimate understanding of a coun- 


try and people has to be achieved by a study of 


their language. Interest in their literature can 
be stimulated on the High School level. 

You may wonder that as a High School teach- 
er of German I venture to take up the study of 
literature when the study of a foreign language 
itself offers enough difficulties. I should like to 
point out that such a course can be given only 
on a four year level, that it demands a compara- 
tively small group of about eight to fifteen stu- 
dents and that all those students have to pos- 
sess good ability, good working habits and a 
certain amount of intellectual curiosity. It also 
demands an interested and interesting teacher. 
I grant, that when beginning such a course, the 
average and even the more gifted student will 
perhaps not be too much interested in anything 
that might be called spiritual or intellectual. 
But, what has ever been accomplished without 
challenge? How can one judge what one does 
not know? One has to be exposed to an experi- 
ence before judging its merits. And one has to 
be convinced oneself of the value of what one is 
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doing, if one wants to awaken and to hold the 
student’s interest. The important thing to me 
seems to be not only to choose the right reading 
material but also to try and involve any stu- 
dent personally. 

Nothing will be read with pleasure if the stu- 
dent will not, in some way, draw inferences 
from his own feelings, experiences and the 
thoughts of his time. I believe, this should be 
the general principle with which we should ap- 
proach the study of a selected group of literary 
works of different periods. 

When I read the ‘‘Nibelungenlied”’ in the 
Gymnasium in Vienna, I thought it a very dull 
affair. Only when I read it later, of my own voli- 
tion, did I discover that it was a very human 
and dramatic story. It has always been claimed 
that loyalty in its various aspects forms the 
ideological basis of the Nibelungen Epic. We 
have also heard that loyalty to one’s master and 
friend, love of power and physical valor are 
typical Germanic traits. 

We have heard so much about ‘“‘Nibelungen- 
treue” that it may be tempting to consider loyal- 
ty the condition sine qua non of a typical Ger- 
manic Epic. 

The Nibelungenlied is in parts an epic of the 
time of chivalry. It was a vassal’s duty to show 
loyalty to his master. From this point of view 
the examples of loyalty we find in the epic are 
perhaps not a prerogative of the German race. 
It cannot however be denied that the excep- 
tional intensity of feeling which we find in the 
Nibelungenlied seems to support the thesis of 
German Romanticism that all national litera- 
ture is an expression of the ‘‘Volksgeist.”” Con- 
sequently, while it is interesting to point out 
the national characteristics in the literature of 
a people, we should not overlook the universal 
human traits which are valid for all times and 


* Paper read at the Seventh University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, 
April 22-24, 1954. 
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all peoples. What makes the epic great are its 
eternal problems of human passions and human 
weaknesses, exuberance and joy of living, grief 
and dispair. 

The forceful realism of its descriptions, the 
impact of its emotions make the reader almost 
forget the complete absence of any ethical idea 
and moral outlook. The essence of the Nibelun- 
genlied has not been touched by the Christian 
ideas of the age of chivalry. Any reference to 
Christendom and Church is therefore bound to 
remain perfunctory. 

Some of my students had heard that the 
Nibelungen was a real “‘gory” story. They were 
much interested in the “blood and soil’ theory 
which stimulated such ardent nationalism in 
some Germans, but apparently were fascinated 
by the exciting expectation of reading a blood- 
thirsty tale. They were just as quick to draw 
parallels as most people: Siegfried was nice, but 
wasn’t he just as aggressive as all the Germans 
were and was he not just as much of a show off? 
Gunther, according to them, would have greatly 
profited from  psychoanalytical treatment. 
Kriemhilde was to be pitied, but they were 
sure, she enjoyed suffering. 

The most important figure of the Epic, 
Hagen, was found to act mostly out of concern 
for the prestige and the power of the Nibelun- 
gen. He never blinded himself with regard to any 
decisions of his king. But being his vassal he 
accepted these decisions although he realized 
that they would lead to disaster and even de- 
struction. 

Everything they heard or read, they judged 
from the viewpoint of our time. We all know of 
course that this is a fault many will be led to 
commit. We know, or should know, that a work 
of art has to be judged in the spirit of the time 
in which it was conceived. Some explanations 
were therefore necessary. 

On the other hand however, a relationship 
was established which made the old epic come 
to life. This relationship seems to be the 
important factor which will catch their im- 
agination and make the work interesting to 
them. 

It is of course impossible to read an epic of 
this length in 2 regular High School course; but 
One can select significant passages and supple- 
ment them by narratives which conscientiously 


follow the original text. Thus an interest is 
awakened which the student carries over to 
College. 

I do not maintain that every group or every 
student will be interested in the Nibelungenlied. 
But twice I have had a group that was. One 
naturally has to be careful in the choice of ones 
material and relate it to the specific group. But 
whenever one is reading something of literary 
value, Schnitzler’s ‘‘Geronimo”’ or Eichendorff’s 
“Taugenichts” or ‘“‘Egmont” or ‘‘Tell,” it is 
helpful to stress the common: human experience 
and make the student aware of the human prob- 
lem as such. It is not only the action which in- 
terests. I have found that it is even more im- 
portant to stress the thought content of a work 
and to examine its validity for our time. 

What for example is the problem of liberty in 
Schiller’s dramas? I believe, we understand it far 
better to-day than in our own school days when 
the words: ‘“‘Lieber den Tod als in der Knecht- 
schaft leben’’ had very little meaning. 

Liberty and free choice as we find them in the 
classical drama—or the iron necessity of the 
naturalistic drama where man seems hopelessly 
determined, these are questions which quite 
naturally interest the student. It is not without 
significance that the young person of to-day 
will be interested in a play like ‘‘Wilhelm Tell” 
which, as one of my students put it “surprised 
him by dealing with problems which are still 
highly important.” 

“Die ewigen Rechte”’ of Schiller are not as 
easily accessible anymore in a world which has 
been conditioned to look upon man as being 
caught in the maelstrom of antagonistic forces, 
either of physical or socio-economic nature. 

The social science class may concern inself 
with the attempt to understand a country and 
its people through the knowledge of its geo- 
graphical, historical and social background. But 
this must by its very nature remain an intellec- 
tual approach. 

The modern language class may find it more 
helpful to examine the country and its people 
through the eye of the artist who presents to us 
individual human beings and makes us feel 
with them. 

Following this trend of thought, I tried to 
acquaint the student with certain works of 
literature. 
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I found that the “Rauber,” “‘Tell,’’ and Goe- 
the’s ““Egmont” were much liked. 

We started with some introductory lectures 
about the development of the drama in general 
and the German drama in particular. 

I tried to give them some knowledge of the 
various literary periods and their guiding ideas. 

“Die Réuber’’ was presented in condensa- 
tions and read in excerpts, but the other dramas 
I mentioned were all read in toto. At times, 
especially long passages were divided up among 
different students. There was, of course, Eng- 
lish translation in class but everything was read 
in the German original and lectured in German. 
With ‘Tell’? I permitted myself several cuts. 
“Egmont” was read unabbreviated. Even 
though it is difficult to explain Goethe’s idea of 
the “demonic” to a High School group, the 
students understood that “Egmont” had to 
obey his inner law or ‘‘Wesenheit.’’ However 
“exciting” they may have thought ‘Wilhelm 
Tell,” almost all of them preferred ‘““Egmont.” 

They thought the drama eminently human. 
Five out of eight arrived independently at the 
conclusion that ‘‘Egmont”’ does not die for the 
sake of political freedom but for the right of the 
individual to be himself. For him the freedom 
of the one guarantees the liberty of all. Goethe 
sees ‘‘Mensch” und “Volk” as a moral and 
ethical unity. Anyone who infringes on the 
human right of the individual hurts the people 
as such. These ideas can be explained in simple 
terms. The student understands them. The 
problems of the old dramas are still very perti- 
nent. 

Last year I happened to have only four stu- 
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dents in German 4, and two of them were very 
much interested in music. They asked me to tel! 
them about the background of Wagner’s operas. 
This gave me an occasion to discuss the medie- 
val epics which Wagner has taken as a point of 
departure for his operas. We talked about the 
concepts of knighthood and chivalry, of the dii- 
ference between Minnesang and Meistersany, 
the gradual change from the ideals of the early 
middle ages to the more realistic outlook of the 
16th century. 

In connection with ‘‘Parzival’’ we talked 
about the difference between ‘“‘weltliches und 
geistiges Rittertum” (physical and_ spiritual 
valor). It seemed to us that in spite of the 
stressed realism and materialism of our time, 
the spiritual idea of sacrifice and service to man 
is by no means lacking to-day. A living repre- 
sentative of this concept is Albert Schweitzer 
We concluded the German 4 course by read- 
ing ‘“‘Albert Schweitzers Leben und Denken.”’ 

I am well aware of the fact that this is not the 
usual approach to literature which one would 
find in a University course, especially on the 
graduate level. Rut I am firmly convinced that 
on the High School level we should not try t 
imitate the historical approach. It has been 
proved, I think, that the arousing of real inter- 
est in the students mind and heart at this age 
cannot be achieved by the historical approach. 
What matters most, is the awakening of the 
emotional ties which make a work meaningfu 
for the young person. 

KARLA LANDAU 

North Shore Country Day Schocl 

Winnetka, Il. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1955 University of Miami Language Week will have as its themes, “America 
Awakens to Foreign Language Needs” and “Exploiting Available Means and Techniques 
to Meet These Needs.” The dates are March 27—April 2. Professor Berthold Friedl, Miami 


University, is the General Chairman. 
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Foreign Languages tn the 
Elementary Schools 





The Teaching of Spanish in the Second Grade 


The teaching of Spanish in our Elementary 
Training School began in the summer of 1943, 
and has been continuous ever since. This is only 
the second year, however, that it has been in- 
cluded as a daily and regular part of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, and as such we feel 
that it is still on an experimental basis. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the College Foreign Language 
Department meets with the elementary children 
each day (from the second through the sixth 
grades) for fifteen minute periods. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to show how we spent those 
fifteen daily minutes with our second graders 
during the first semester of this school year. 

It did not seem wise to conduct the classes 
entirely in Spanish, although the use of English 
was kept at a minimum. Many Spanish mean- 
ings were conveyed to the children by actions 
and gestures. 

The first week was spent in what I believe has 
almost become the standard method of intro- 
ducing children to a foreign language, that is, 
in teaching them greetings, various colors, and 
the numbers from one to ten. Only a week was 
spent in concentrated effort on this vocabulary, 
although the greetings were used each day at 
the beginning of class and soon became as much 
a part of the children’s vocabulary as the Eng- 
lish equivalents. The colors and numbers of 
various objects in the room were mentioned 
each day, thus making it difficult for the chil- 
dren to forget those words. 

During the second and third weeks the mem- 
bers of the family were presented by means of 
small plastic dolls: a mother, father, girl, boy, 
and a baby. The instructor would hold up one 
of the dolls and say, ‘This is the father,’”’ and 
then indicate for the children to repeat the 
sentence. After practicing this until they all 
seemed to know the words well, the instructor 


_ gave the five dolls to five children, she indicated 
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for each child to stand, hold up his doll, and tell 
the c!»ss which one it was. The children loved 


holding the dolls, and seemed to enjoy a feeling 
of importance as they stood and announced 
which doll they had. These five children in turn 
gave their dolls to five other children, and so on 
until each child had held one. After they were 
all thoroughly familiar with these words, they 
reviewed the colors by noting the color of the 
mother doll’s dress, the little girl’s blouse, and 
so forth. 

During the fourth week a doll house was 
brought to class. The house measures 14 by 25 
inches, and has an open back so that all the 
rooms can be seen. It is white, with a red roof, 
and is gaily decorated on the exterior with 
brightly colored flowers and shrubs painted 
near the windows and the door. On the first day 
words such as house, window, roof, chimney, and 
flowers were introduced. The children were so 
interested in the house that they were eager to 
learn how to name its different parts in Spanish. 
The second day they were taught to touch the 
roof and say, ‘This is the roof; it is red,”’ or the 
house as a whole and say, ‘‘This is a house; it is 
white.” During the latter part of the week the 
children were given papers on which were the 
drawn outlines of a house. The instructor 
showed them a box of crayons and indicated for 
them to get theirs from their desks. They were 
then told in Spanish what colors to use for each 
part of the house. Children of this age love to 
color, and being told in Spanish what colors to 
use seemed to make it all the more enjoyable 
to them. One little boy was thrilled with the 
idea that he was ‘‘coloring in Spanish.” 

During the fifth week the instructor again 
took the doll house to class, along with the small 
plastic furniture for the living room. The chil- 
dren sat on the floor in a semi-circle, around the 
instructor who was holding the furniture. This 
sort of a story-telling-time seating arrangement 
added a certain ‘‘coziness” to the lesson. The 
children were intensely interested in the furni- 
ture, almost to the point of being excited about 
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it. Each piece was held up by the instructor, 
given its Spanish name, (which the children re- 
peated), then placed in the living room of the 
doll house. The following day only the furniture 
was brought to class and several minutes were 
spent pronouncing the Spanish names again. 
The instructor then placed the furniture on a 
table in the classroom and told individual chil- 
dren to stand, walk to the table, pick upa certain 
piece of the toy furniture, take it to the class- 
room teacher (or one of the other children), re- 
turn to his chair, and sit down. The purpose of 
this particular phase of the work was to en- 
courage the children to follow directions given 
in Spanish. They were all eager to hold the 
furniture, and it was both amazing and gratify- 
ing to see how easily they understood the in- 
structions. 

On some days this same exercise was used 
while the doll house was in the classroom, the 
child then had to understand which piece of 
furniture he was to take, whether he was to give 
it to someone in the room (if so, what person) 
or to place it in the doll house (if so, in which 
room). This same general technique was used 
for each room in the house. On the closing day 
of this unit, all the furniture for all the rooms 
(some 35 pieces) was placed on a table in the 
classroom. The children were told, individually, 
to go to the table, take a certain piece of furni- 
ture, give it to some person in the room, or place 
it is the correct room of the house. Very few 
mistakes were made. 

Simple activities were introduced in conjunc- 
tion with the study of the various rooms. For 
example, while ‘‘studying”’ the bedroom, the 
children learned to sing a simple lullaby in 
Spanish, with the living room they learned to 
introduce friends. 

Around Christmas time they learned to say 
Merry Christmas and to sing Away In a Manger 
in Spanish. 

Shortly after the Christmas holidays the in- 
structor started a series of lessons using the 
Number Readiness Charts printed by Scott 
Foresman and Company. These charts are two 
and a half feet by one and three-quarters feet in 
size, and are colorful pictures that are of inter- 
est to children. Chart number 3 is a picture of 
a little boy looking at a group of baby birds in 
a nest located among some flowers. The mother 
bird is flying overhead. This picture has been 





used for reviewing the colors and other vocabu- 
lary, and for learning new words such as nest, 
baby birds, and mother bird. Later on the chil- 
dren hope to compose simple stories about the 
various pictures. 

During the last week of the semester the 
children showed an interest in learning to tell 
time in Spanish. They had been learning to do 
so in English, and enjoyed comparing the two. 
Only on-the-hour and half-hour times were 
learned during that week. 

Every fifth or sixth lesson was devoted to 
story telling or singing activities. The children 
learned such songs as Fray Felipe, Ten Little 
Indians, and Happy Birthday (both in Spanish, 
of course). Two stories were read—A ngelo, the 
Naughty One, by Helen Garrett, and Gregorio 
and the White Llama, by Laura Bannon. These 
are both written in English, but much of the 
conversation in both books was read in Spanish 
by the instructor, the children were often re- 
quested to repeat these short conversations... 
imitating the sounds, expressions, and gestures 
of the instructor, they were so much interested 
in the stories that they often seemed to be com- 
pletely unaware that they were repeating the 
conversations in another language. 

Two stories were told to the children in 
Spanish ... Little Red Ridinghood, and Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears. Although there were 
many words used that the children did not 
know, they were able to guess, by the gestures 
and actions of the instructor, as well as by the 
recognition of some of the words, what the 
stories were. The children were, perhaps, more 
enthusiatic about this part of the program than 
any other, and were literally thrilled when they 
were able to guess what the stories were. 

It has been our hope to give our second grad- 
ers the beginnings of a basic vocabulary in 
Spanish, a good pronunciation, and a general 
all-round elementary foreign language back- 
ground. But it has been our special hope to im- 
plant in them an understanding, appreciation, 
and a “feeling”? for the language, and for the 
people who speak it. We felt that we had made 
at least a small beginning when we overhead 
one of the little boys mumble, “‘jAy!”’ instead 
of “Ouch!’’, as he struck his elbow on the corner 
of his desk. 

ELIZABETH ETNIRE 

Central Michigan College of Education 
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Notes and News 





Sur la genése de Pantagruel 


Le Pantagruel de Rabelais présente d’abord un chapitre 
sur la généalogie des géants, puis décrit la naissance de 
Pantagruel et la mort de sa mére, Badebec. C’est en Utopie 
que Gargantua s’était marié et c’est 14 que Pantagruel 
passa ses premiéres années. Rabelais rapporte que Gar- 
gantua envoya son fils 4 l’école “pour apprendre et passer 
son jeune aage. Et de faict vint 4 Poictiers pour estudier, et 
y proffita beaucoup . . .”! Cette phrase surprend, car il y a 
un changement de sujet: le verbe envoya a pour sujet Gar- 
gantua, pére de Pantagruel, tandis que le sujet du verbe 
vint est Pantagruel. Comment expliquer cette anomalie? 
Si nous consultons le texte des Chroniques admirables, nous 
lisons le passage suivant: 

fut fort bien traicté ledit Pantagruel; parquoy croissoyt 
de jour en jour et proffitoit 4 veue d’oeil, dont son pere 
s’esjouissoit par affection naturelle: car il luy fist faire, 
comme il estoyt petit, une arbaleste pour se esbatre apres 
les petis oysillons ... puis l’envoya 4a I’escolle pour ap- 
prendre et passer son jeune aage; et de faict l’envoya a 
Poictiers pour estudier, auquel lieu proffita beaucoup.? 

’ 4 


Les Admirables nous disent donc que c’est Gargantua 
qui envoya son fils 4 Poitiers. Le changement de sujet se 
produit seulement pour profila, aprés quoi les Admirables 
reviennent 4 Gargantua: 


Quoy voyant ledit Gargantua que son filz s’en estoit 
allé profiter, dist 4 Merlin: ‘Sire, je vous supplie que nous 
” 


» en retournons veoir le bon roy Artus... 


C’est ainsi que les Admirables mettent fin a l’€pisode de la 
naissance et de l’enfance de Pantagruel et reprennent le 
récit des prouesses de Gargantua, a la cour du roi Arthur et 
au service de celui-ci. Ce sont aussi les Admirables qui nous 
expliquent que Gargantua, ayant voulu se marier et n’était 
accepté d’aucune femme soit 4 Guérante, soit 4 Londres, 
était allé demander au roi du pays d’Utopie la main de sa 
fille. 

Les chronicques du grant roy Gargantua mentionnent 
aussi le théme du mariage de Gargantua et de la naissance 
de Pantagruel, mais en quelques lignes seulement. Ce 
livret conte, dans le dernier chapitre, que le roi Arthur 
voulait garder Gargantua avec lui; mais le géant remercia 
le roi de son offre, disant 


qu’il s’en vouloit retourner en son pays dont estoit né 
et que son pere et sa mere estoyent mors.? 


Gargantua partit. Il alla d’abord en Normandie, puis 
en Bretagne et, quittant La Rochelle, il 

chemina tant par mer qu’il arriva cinq lieues par dela 
toutes les grandes mers et apperceut une montaigne la 


plus grande qui fut et ne sera jamais veue. Lors se pensa 
que Cestoit ou son pere avoit esté faict, et ou il avoit esté 


né.4 

Il trouva la Badebec, dont le pére, le roi Mioland, venait 
de mourir. Gargantua offrit a celle-ci de l’épouser. Zes 
chronicques du grant roy concluent: 


Et eut ung filz de Badebec . . . Et quelque jour... on 
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prendra la coppie de la reste des faictz de Gargantua, et de 
son filz Pantagruel.5 


Le roman rabelaisien commence donc oi finissent les 
chroniques gargantuines, et se comprend comme la suite du 
récit de ces livrets. C’est dire qu’il nous parait probable que 
ces opuscules ont précédé le livre de Rabelais. C’est ce qui 
nous explique le changement de sujet dans le passage de 
Pantagruel que nous avons cité au début. Rabelais aban- 
donne Gargantua et ne nous parle plus que de Pantagruel. 
Nous ne retrouverons Gargantua que deux fois, aux chapi- 
tres VIII et XV. Le texte primitif nous parait donc étre 
celui des Admirables que Rabelais a utilisé et transformé 
en vue de nous donner I’histoire du fils, Pantagruel, au lieu 
de celle du pére, Gargantua. Nous apprenons ainsi, d’aprés 
les Admirables, que Pantagruel est né en Utopie. Mais, 
a’aprés Les chronicques du grant roy, Gargantua serait re- 
tourné au lieu de sa naissance et c’est 14 qu’il épousa 
Badebec. Tenant compte de ces deux livrets, il semble que 
c’est en Utopie que Merlin aJla pour y créer Grantgosier et 
Gallemelle, sur “la plus haulte montaigne d’Orient,” au pied 
de laquelle fut congu Gargantua. 

J’ai montré, ailleurs,® que le pays des Dipsodes, |’Utopie, 
et le royaume du Prétre Jean se trouvaient vaguement dans 
la méme région, dans le Proche-Orient, prés de la partie 
orientale de l’Afrique. Les chronicques du grant roy viennent 
confirmer notre hypothése. Cet opuscule nous rapporte que 
les “‘caniballes et tartarins” avaient envahi le royaume de 
Badebec, et avaient tué son pére. Gargantua apparait donc 
comme le défenseur de ceux qu’attaquaient les paiens, de 
méme que Pantagruel alla se battre contre les Dipsodes 
qui avaient envahi une grande partie du pays d’Utopie, 
aprés que Gargantua “avoit esté translaté au pays des 
Phées par Morgue... .”’ On a remarqué a ce sujet que 
Morgue avait transporté Arthur au chateau d’Avalon et 
que 

Ogier the Dane, happening to be rambling that way, was 
invited in, by his good friend the fairy. . . . But, as the pa- 
gans had taken the opportunity of Ogier’s absence, to seize 
on Jerusalem and Babylon, just such an opportunity here 


prompts the Dipsodes to lay siege to the city of the Amau- 
rots.” 


Voila donc ce qui constitue le fonds légendaire de l’histoire 
de Pantagruel. 
MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


1 Pantagruel, éd. crit. V.-L. Saulnier (Paris, 1946), p. 

27. 

2 La seconde chronique de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, éd. 
P. Lacroix (Paris, 1872), p. 69. 

’ Gargantua und Pantagruel, tr. p. G. Regis (Leipzig, 
1839), II, cxv. 

4 [bid., pp. CXX-CXxi. 

5 Tbid., pp. cxxiii-cxxiv. 

6 MLN, LXIX (1954), 260-264. 

7 The Works of Rabelais, transl. by Urquhart & Motteux 
(London, 1849), I, 417, n. 1. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Teaching and Testing Word Order in the Foreign Languages 


The successful teaching of word order is a perplexing 
problem confronting every language instructor. Word com- 
binations in the idioms and sentences of a foreign language 
often seem strange and puzzling to the beginning student. 
Moreover, this phase of language instruction is difficult to 
present by rule and drill; it becomes even more elusive when 
an attempt is made to submit it to accurate testing proce- 
dures. 

The student who speaks English natively is accustomed 
to placing adjectives before nouns, to using an apostrophe 
for possession, and to starting a sentence with the subject. 
These habits may occasionally be transferred to the new 
language, but in many instances such transfer is impossible. 
Students of Latin can readily testify that difficulties with 
word order and sentence construction constitute major 
obstacles in the learning process. 

Language teachers know from experience that attempts 
to translate literally—word for word—often bring disas- 
trous results, particularly to the ego of the teacher. 

It is comparatively easy to explain foreign word order 
on the basis of logic, e.g., nouns are more important than 
adjectives, therefore they come first, etc. But the difference 
between mere student comprehension and habit formation 
may be wide indeed. After all, functional use of the lan- 
guage tools in actual sentences is the ultimate goal of most 
people. 

Skill in sentence construction does not lend itself to 
repetition and memorization as readily as do the separate 
components of a language. The teacher will often do an ex- 
cellent job with vocabulary and verb forms, but will fail to 
integrate these two elements into whole units or complete 
sentences. 

Testing, when carefully used, can be a helpful instru- 
ment of instruction. In the Spanish classes at Vista Unified 
High we have worked out a system of teaching and testing 
word order which gives recognition for skill in this phase of 
language learning. 

We allot a previously determined number of points to 
each word in a sentence provided that word is in its proper 
place. Thus, the student is tested not only on his knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and verbs, etc., but also on his mastery 
of their functional use. 

If we assign ten points to a sentence it might be given in 
English as follows: 


1—When the weather is good I like to swim. 


The answer sheet would carry the sentence like this: 


1—Cuando hace buen tiempo me gusta nadar. 
1 2 2 1 2 2 


If the sentence is correct according to the answer sheet 
no deductions are made. If a word is incorrectly spelled, or 
if it is out of place the number of points it carries is sub- 
tracted from the perfect score of ten. 

The weight assigned to various words is completely 
flexible and can be changed according to the emphasis de- 
sired by the teacher. If, for example, the class has just 
finished studying the verb gustar, the me gusta could be 


allotted three or more points in the sentence above. 

Let us assume that the present perfect tense is under 
discussion along with irregular past participles. These com- 
ponents can easily be combined with new vocabulary from 
the current chapter to form meaningful sentences—sen- 
tences which can be graded with complete accuracy and 
which give credit for past knowledge as well as mastery 
of the new tense. 

The English could be: 


1—Have you seen those black gloves? 


The answer sheet: 


1—¢Ha visto Vd. esos guantes negros? 
1 * 3 4 1 i i 





Here we have a ten point total with the grading emphasis 
being given to the verb most recently studied. But credit is 
also apportioned for correct pluralizing, word order, and 
punctuation—skills which should have been developed over 
the months past. One point is allotted to each question 
mark. This may seem picayune to some instructors; to 
others it may be of real importance, according to viewpoint 
and teaching method. 

In preparing tests on the duplicator we have found it 
advantageous to include the answers at the bottom of the 
page, complete with point weighting. They can be detached 
by using a paper cutter (or they can be duplicated on a sep- 
arate sheet) and provide a handy instructional key. If the 
test is corrected by exchanging papers in class each student 
may be handed a copy of the answers. Or, if the tests are 
teacher-corrected, the keys can be returned with them for 
future reference use. 

We use this simple rule: a word out of place is an error and 
the appropriate deduction must be made. Thus, if the prob- 
lem: 

1—I should like to live on a large estate. 


which should be answered: 
1—Yo quisiera vivir en una hacienda grande. 
1 2 
is incorrectly written as follows, deductions would be made 
as indicated: 


—2 1—Yo quisiera vivir en una grende hacienda. 


Two points are noted under the word grande because it 
is out of contextual order. 

Most teachers have had many language students who 
are able to memorize nouns and verb conjugations, but art 
unable to form a simple declarative sentence. The metho¢ 
of grading outlined above emphasizes contextual learning 
Mistakes in word order are easily detected. There is n¢ 
guess-work involved. Above all, the student is rewarded 
for learning to combine language tools into functional 
units. 

Wu1aM E. Mos -ey, Jz 

Vista Unified High School 

Vista, California. 
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Opinions Worth Hearing 


1. General BEDELL SMITH, Under Secretary of State, 
said on 11 March 1954: “I am in hearty agreement with the 
efforts of the Modern Language Association to stimulate 
interest in the study of foreign languages in the United 
States. The proposal to introduce language studies in the 
elementary schools seems to me to be a promising approach 
to the problem of the general lack of American foreign 
language facility. My military and diplomatic experiences 
have convinced me that many more Americans should be 
trained in foreign languages, and the competence of those 
being trained should be increased, if we are to carry out 
successfully our role as a world leader. . . . Unquestionably, 
the conduct of our international relations, the pursuit of 
our private commercial and cultural relations, and our 
national understanding of the character of other peoples 
and the nature of our foreign policy problems would all be 
improved by a more widespread and intensive study of 
foreign languages by our people.” 

2. General M. B. RIDGWAY, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, said on 17 March 1954: “The value of a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages is nowhere more apparent than in 
the military profession. With approximately half of its mem- 
bers stationed overseas, the United States Army is working 
in close cooperation with our Allies in every quarter of the 
globe. In twenty-eight countries American Army men are 
administering military aid or helping to train the armies 
of our Allies—a fact which emphasizes the importance of 
linguistic ability to the soldier today. My own military ex- 
perience has repeatedly demonstrated that when allies can 
communicate with each other in a common tongue, their 
effectiveness is greatly increased. .. . I am convinced that 
increasing our knowledge of foreign languages will add sig- 
nificantly to our national security, not only by increasing 
our ability to work effectively with our Allies, but also by 
increasing the mutual understanding between nations.” 

3. ROBERT MURPHY, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, said on 15 March 1954: “Today America has a lead- 
ing role in world affairs. As one result, Americans in general 
are increasingly aware of the importance of a knowledge of 
foreign languages. ...To anyone who is contemplating 
service abroad, either with the United States Government 
or with private enterprise, the advantage of knowing the 
language of the country needs no elaboration. . . . A know!- 
edge of foreign languages is equipment which is of everlast- 
ing advantage to a person who has undertaken to develop 
it. In good times or in bad, in youth or in age, in peace 
time or in war, throughout a lifetime, it is a durable and 
_ Priceless asset in countless lines of endeavor.” 

_ 4. HERBERT G. ESPY, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of Maine, said on 15 December 1953: ““Now as 
_ hever L. ore in the history of our country young American 


eo 


men and women who possess talent for leadership in almost 
any field should take pains to get real competence in modern 
languages. America’s opportunities and obligations in the 
world today require that in almost every important field of 
human endeavor there should be able young leaders who 
are fluent in languages other than their native tongue. 
Every talented young American who develops genuine pro- 
ficiency in a modern language enlarges his opportunity for 
usefulness in the world and increases his individual ad- 
vantages. Neither teachers nor pupils should be content 
any longer with mere token training to satisfy college- 
entrance requirements. Language training should be begun 
very early and continued assiduously. Heretofore, in our 
country at least, fluency in a foreign language has been a 
desirable luxury. From this day forward fluency in a foreign 
tongue is one of the essentials.” 

5. J. G. UMSTATTD, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, said on 22 March 1954: “The 
basic reason why Americans will give increased emphasis 
to the learning of foreign languages is that we will have to 
learn foreign languages in order to survive. I am almost 
certain that as soon as the public mind grasps that fact 
thoroughly, the demand for modern foreign languages will 
increase tremendously.” 

6. ADLAI E. STEVENSON said on 22 September 
1953: “I can testify from long experience in the inter- 
national field that a more extensive familiarity with foreign 
languages would be enormously helpful to our country.” 

7. Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT said in January 1954 
(McCall’s, p. 21): “The earlier children learn a foreign 
language the easier it is. In the earlier years children learn 
almost everything by memory and by ear, and not by rea- 
soning. . . . Languages, if learned while children are young, 
are learned largely by ear, and not by grammar, and 
children get an accent better and find the language easier 
than if they wait until they are older. It is most important 
for our young people to learn languages now, since they are 
likely to work and be in countries all over the world. Mak- 
ing friends in foreign countries is easier if you know the 
language of the people you are with.” 

8. CORNELIUS KRUSE, prominent Quaker and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Wesleyan University, said on 26 
May 1954: “I tell all my friends (and Friends) that I will 
not take their protestations of concern for world under- 
standing seriously unless and until every member of their 
family is at least bilingual in the proficiency-functional 
meaning of the term.” 

9. Dr. MORTIMER BROWN, Superintendent of 
Schools in El Paso, Texas, said on 4 September 1954: “The 
study of Spanish in the elementary schools of El Paso has 
done a great deal toward improving relations and under- 
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standing between the bilingual population of our city. I am 
happy that we started this program. But I wish to em- 
phasize the following point very strongly: I believe that 
foreign language study in the grades is even more essential 
in communities where only one language is spoken, for 
there the children run the danger of complete cultural 
isolation.” 

10. OLIVER J. CALDWELL, Assistant Commissioner 
for International Education, U.S. Office of Education, said 
in December 1953 (School Life, XXXVI, 36, 45): “We need 
a basic review of the philosophy of public education in rela- 
tion to our new obligation as responsible participants in the 
world. Out of this review should come a new concept of the 
function of education in developing Americans for citizen- 
ship in a rapidly changing world. The next step would be a 
modification of our basic curriculum at all levels to include 
courses and materials based on the realities of the world in 
which we live. Then our teacher-training institutions and 
our universities would need to change their current in- 
tellectual diet to include materials now almost totally lack- 
ing. There should be a revival of interest in languages, and 
such languages should be taught as early in the school 
program as experiments indicate to be practicable in our 
culture. The variety of languages could also be broadened 
on all levels... . I would suggest that in junior and senior 
high schools languages should receive a greater emphasis 

” 

11. CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school admin- 
istration, University of Colorado, said in the Nation’s 
Schools for September 1953 (p. 6): “Until recently, I was 
sort of neutral, but... recent contributions have con- 
verted me to an affirmative position. I got to thinking of my 
own upbringing in a bilingual home, an enriching back- 
ground which millions of Americans, like me, can scarcely 
imagine living without. But bilingualism in the home is 
becoming a rare thing, and it is proper for the school to try 
to supply the next best substitute, bilingualism in the 
school. I venture to predict that foreign language teaching 
in elementary schools (may it prosper!) will improve the 
teaching at the high school level.” 

12. MARION L. BROOKS, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Arizona, said on 17 February 
1954: “The study of modern foreign languages is today a 
practical necessity by virtue of the fact that the United 
States has assumed the position of a leading world power. 
It is not enough to learn about other countries through 
history books; we must know about them through contacts 
and a knowledge of their languages. . . . It seems advisable 
that more emphasis be placed on modern languages in our 
schools.” 

13. Mrs. ALVIN G. KIRMSE, member of the Board of 
Regents of the University and State Colleges of Arizona, 
said on 17 February 1954: “In late years the study of cer- 
tain subjects which should constitute a basic common core 
of knowledge for educated people has been neglected in 
favor of so-called practical and vocational courses. In such 
a program, foreign language study is usually the first to be 
dispensed with. ... Events of the past decade have not 
only emphasized the cultural values of foreign language 
study but have proved it to be a vocational necessity. No 
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secondary or collegiate guidance program can predict ac- 
curately the absolute vocational needs of its clients, and 
should therefore encourage as broad an educational base as 
possible, including always foreign language training.” 

14. The Hon. ROBERT H. JACKSON of the Supreme 
Court of the United States said on 22 March 1954: “I am 
glad that the Modern Language Association of America is 
endeavoring to stimulate wider interest in the study of 
foreign languages in this country... . / \s a cultural matter 
I am confident one can only appreciate the finer things in 
foreign thought if he can use the foreign tongue. It makes 
for better understanding between peoples, and that is im- 
portant in the kind of world in which we seem destined to 
live.” 

15. President E. B. FRED of the University of Wiscon- 
sin said to his faculty on 5 October 1953: ‘With America’s 
course set on close cooperation with the nations of the free 
world, and close scrutiny of developments elsewhere, it be- 
hooves us, as educators, to ask ourselves how well we are 
preparing our students for their role in this world. No longer 
is knowledge of foreign languages, for instance, the sole 
province of the scholar in the humanities. It is a working 
tool of the engineer, the economist, the soil scientist, and 
many other specialists. We have made notable progress, 
since World War II, in language teaching.” 

16. POPE PIUS XII said recently: “In order to main- 
tain themselves free of harmful particularizations, it is 
necessary to multiply the contacts between teachers and 
students of the various countries, to develop, by the study 
of languages and by useful collaboration, the appreciation 
of the intellectual riches proper to each.” 

17. HARVEY S. GERRY, Vice President of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, said on 12 March 1954: 
“T have been in the diplomatic service, Army, and the 
banking profession for the last thirty years. . . . In general, 
my American countrymen are at a disadvantage to Euro- 
peans because their fluency in languages is inferior. As a 
result I am afraid that often we do not obtain as full an 
appreciation and understanding of the European point of 
view as we should... . The responsibility of the United 
States for world leadership today is such that we really 
cannot afford to be derelict in regard to learning foreign 
tongues. I hope that much greater emphasis will hence- 
forth be paid to languages in our schools and that a thor- 
ough knowledge of one or more of them will be made an 
absolute requisite.” 

18. In the 1952 Gabriel Richard Lecture (at Loyola 
University, New Orleans), President GEORGE N. SHU- 
STER of Hunter College said: “I think . . . that the mastery 
of at least one other tongue by every reasonably well edu- 
cated person is a possibly indispensable prerequisite to the 
creation of international understanding.” 

19. President MILTON S. EISENHOWER of Penn- 
sylvania State University said on 30 November 1953: 
“There can be no doubt that more Americans ought to 
learn to speak Spanish, Portuguese, French, and other 
languages. . . . Since the basis of all human cooperation is 
understanding, it follows that more people must develop 
knowledge of language which permits accurate communica- 
tion.” 
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NEW FILms 
France: 

God Needs Men (Isle of sinners). 95 min. 1951. 
Starring Pierre Fresnay with Madeleine Robin- 
son, Daniel Gelin, and Andree Clement. French 
dialogue with English subtitles. A true story of 
the hardy islanders of Sein, off the Brittany 
coast, who used to pray for shipwrecks to aug- 
ment their bare subsistence from the sea. A 
moving tale of elemental man’s struggle for 
spiritual guidance is powerfully portrayed in a 
rugged natural setting 100 years ago (Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19.) 

Sextette. 90 min. 1952. In this French an- 
thology ui short film stories an old inn-keeper 
recounts the most interesting tales of his life- 
time of running a resort hotel in the French 
Alps. The six stories portrayed are: ‘‘The Gun,” 
“Female Affair,” “The Key to Sin,” “Snow 
Queen,” “‘Seducer’s Fate,” and “Ski Champ.” 
(Brandon.) 

Mont Saint-Michel. 10 min. French and Eng- 
lish versions available. Historical background 
and scenic views of one of France’s outstanding 
tourist attractions. (Wayne University, Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, Detroit, Mich.) 

Les hommes de la nuit. 30 min. Free loan. 
Deals with coal mines in Lorraine. Presents a 
detailed visit to the mines and follows a group 
of young apprentice miners in their first trip 
underground. (French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 19.) 

Next Time We See Paris. 20 min. Visit to 
Paris, showing all important and historical sites. 
Free loan. (French Embassy.) 

Manet. 15 min. A biography & history of 
French painting, and a wryly humorous account 
of French social history during the middle years 
of the XIX century. (Pictura Films, 487 Park 


Ave., N. Y. 22.) 


Germany: 


Der Apfel ist Ab (The Original Sin). 95 min. 


A very funny satirical musical comedy about 
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matrimony, with a symbolical dream story 
about Adam and Eve amid a surrealistic 
Heaven and Earth. A real satire of the age 
sparkling with charming spirit and humor. 
(Brandon Films.) 

Herrliche Zeiten (Wonderful Times). 86 min. 
A film tapestry with a warp of the distinguished 
and popular personalities of the last half cen- 
tury, shown in rare scenes from the silent films 
and with a woof of the sardonic of present- 
day Berlin. Its dialogue and narration, verse 
and song, parody and charades are interwoven 
with the newsreel clips of daily life here and 
there and particularly in Germany before, after 
and during the two world wars. (Brandon.) 


Italy: 


Revenge. 64 min. Another Magnani triumph, 
this film concerns a returned Italian prisoner of 
war who finds his village a shambles, its people 
without ambition to rebuild. (Brandon Films.) 


Latin America: 


Spanish Conquest of the New World. Color and 
B&W. 10 min. Educational Collaborator: Dr. 
A. Curtis Wilgus. Recommended for high 
school classes in world history. Depicts the 
march of the Spanish conquistadores across the 
new world. (Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
East So. Water St., Chicago 1.) 

South America: Ancient and Modern. Color 40 
min. Free loan. Silent. Trip from New York 
through the Panama Canal, to the West coast 
countries of South America, visiting Ecuador, 
Peru and Chile. Shows the land of the Incas and 
the lake district of Chile, as well as the scenery 
of the western coast and skiing in the Andes. 
(Grace Line Publicity Dept., 247 Park Ave. 
N. Y. 17.) 


BILINGUAL FILMS ON QUEBEC 


The following color films are available FREE 
from Quebec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20: Biways of New France, 10 
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min., Food for Thought, 20 min., on fishing in 
Quebec, Le congres Marial, 20 min., and Our 
Lady of the Cape, 20 min. 


UNESCO MULTILINGUAL FILMS 


The United States Information Agency has 
recently published a supplement to the second 
edition of United States Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Motion Pictures and Filmstrips 
suitable and available for use Abroad. These two 
publications constitute a “Report of the panel 
on educational films sub-committee on cata- 
logue, United States National Commission for 
UNESCO.” These publications list films avail- 
able in foreign language sound track, which in- 
clude many rare and exotic tongues. To the 
modern language teacher it may be interesting 
to know the number of films in his respective 
language: German 9, French 112, Portuguese 
154, Spanish 193. These films are available only 
abroad and their subject matter would not be 
of great interest to our studenis of languages. 


EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 


Cinema 16 films are motion pictures produced 
by independent film artists who are interested 
in explorations in the cinema. They are experi- 
mental films designed to further the apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the avant-garde 
cinema. They are offered as significant efforts 
to broaden the scope of the film medium, rather 
than as accomplished works of art; they express 
the psychological and emotional tensions of 
modern life; they explore the world of color and 
abstract images; they delve into the subcon- 
scious. Among the French experimental films dis- 
tributed by Cinema 16 (175 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. 16), and available on rental bases are: 


Pacific 231, 10 min. Music only, no narration; 
Elisabeth, 15 min.; The Idea, 27 min.; Lafcadio, 
16 min.; La Rose et le Reseda, 9 min.; The Blood 
of the Beasts, 20 min, 


FADC CATALOGUE 


The new catalogue of the Franco-American 
Audio-Visual Distribution Center (972 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 21) is now available, listing 250 
films, 155 lantern slide series, 56 exhibitions, 
285 filmstrips, 16 sets of recordings concerning 
art and architecture, geography and people, 
history and present-day conditions, French 
language and literature. 


SCENES ET PERSONNAGES AUTOUR DE RABELAIS 


This is a loan exhibit available from the 
French Cultural Services, Ambassade de 
France, 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21. It weighs 
some 50 Ibs., and consists of 125 photographs on 
26 panels 30 X40 inches running space required, 
about 80 feet for these illustrations by Gustave 
Doré on “People and places Rabelais knew.” 
The exhibit is accompanied by Abel Lefranc’s 
studies of “‘Gargantua”’ and ‘‘Pantagruel” and 
Lucien Febvre’s “Le Probléme de |’Incroyance 
au i6e siécle.”” No charge for borrowing this 
exhibit except transportation. 


BLoc PEDAGOGIQUE 


A second exhibit distributed by the Ambas- 
sade de France (above), contains 25 books and 
9 records, including a scene from Knock with 
Louis Jouvet, 5 fables of La Fontaine, a read- 
ing by Pierre Fresnay of Victor Hugo’s “La 
Mort de Balzac,” the troupe of Comédie 
frangaise in Moliére’s Misanthrope. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference will be held in 
Lexington, Kentucky, April 28-30, 1955. The Committee in charge are the following: 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, Director; Hobart Ryland and Paul K. Whitaker, Associate Directors. 
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Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting was held at the Hotel 
Park Shelton in Detroit on April 30-May 1, 1954. The 
Theme of the meeting was “Let’s Make America Bilingual.” 

The Teacher-Training Section, J. Henry Owens of 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, chairman, and 
Milton L. Shane of George Peabody College at Nashville, 
Tennessee, secretary, met in two sections on Friday after- 
noon, April 30; about 90 persons attended. At the 2:00 
p.M. sessions there were two speakers: Mrs. Ruth B. Claus- 
ing, Worthington, Ohio, High School, ‘“‘Academic Prepara- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers—Is it Adequate?” and 
Vincent Scanio, University of Michigan, “A Program for 
the Articulation of High School and College Foreign Lan- 
guage Study.” 

The second session was devoted to a report by Kenneth 
W. Mildenberger, Research Assistant for the Modern 
Language Association of America, on the topic ‘The 
Progress of the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School.” Considerable discussion followed. The 
1955 officers are listed at the end of this report. 

The annual Friday evening banquet was attended by 
more than 130 persons. Dr. Clarence Wachner, Detroit 
Director of Language Education and chairman of the local 
committee, acted as toastmaster. After the invocation by 
the Right Reverend Carroll F. Deady, Superintendent of 
Parochial Schools of the Archdiocese of Detroit, greetings 
to the visitors were extended by Marquis E. Shattuck, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Detroit Public Schools. 

During the banquet delightful music was furnished by a 
String Ensemble of the Cass Technical High School, 
directed by Michael Bistritzky. After the banquet singers 
from Marygrove College presented vocal selections in 
various languages. The dramatic (and we do mean Dra- 
matic!) skit, “Essay in Cultural History,” presented by 
Wayne University students of French, was the hit of the 
evening. 

After the presidential address, “These Things I Have 
Seen,” by Pres. del Toro, who discussed the activities of 
the language associations for a number of years, the address 
of the evening was presented by Dr. Paul V. Murray, Presi- 
dent of Mexico City Coliege. The address, “Experiences in 
Bilingualism in Mexico” sprang from personal sources as 
well as from ten years of contact with the uniquely bilingual 
school work at the American School of Mexico City, and 
from experiences as co-author (with his wife, Elena Picazo 
de Murray) of textbooks in English as a foreign language, 
and as co-founder, Dean and now President of an American 
liberal arts college operating in a Spanish-speaking country. 

At the 9:15 business session on Saturday, May 1, reports 

_ of officers were heard and accepted. Resolutions were 


i adopted to thank the hotel management, the local com- 


ig 


mittee and other teachers of the region. Special thanks 
were offered to our advertisers and exhibitors and to the 
general and sectional speakers. 

The secretary read the following amendment to be added 
to Bylaw 8, which had been considered and recommended 
for adoption by the Executive Council in its meeting the 
day before: “In the event that a member of the Executive 
Council cannot attend a meeting of the Council, the mem- 
ber may be represented by a substitute, who is an associa- 
tion member and not a member of the Executive Council, 
proposed by him and approved by the President of the 
Association.” 

The amendment was adopted without dissent. 

The secretary read a proposed amendment to Bylaw 10, 
which had been considered and approved by the Executive 
Council in its 1953 meeting at Cincinnati. Through an over- 
sight the amendment was not published in the program of 
the annual 1954 meeting. Instead, it was circulated in mim- 
eographed form at the annua] meeting. At its 1954 meeting 
the Council reconsidered the proposed amendment and 
voted not to approve it. 

The amendment provided that “The Bylaws may be 
amended by a majority vote of the members in good stand- 
ing present at any annual meeting of the Association, the 
proposed amendment having been presented to the secre- 
tary at least eight weeks before the date of the annual 
meeting by at least five members in good standing and 
notice of such proposed amendment having been dis- 
tributed to the members with the program of the meeting.” 

Vice President Elizabeth Calloway moved the adoption 
of the amendment (seconded by Miss Van Eenenaam) and 
urged its approval. After further discussion the vote was 8 
affirmative and 25 negative; motion was lost.* 

The secretary reported the action of the Executive 
Council to have a dual session in 1955 as provided in the 
bylaws: one meeting at Lafayette, Indiana, on April 15-16, 
where it is expected that visitors will be lodged in the 
Memorial Union of Purdue University; second meeting at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota on May 6-7 (headquarters hotel 
to be announced). The council decided to begin choosing 
the meeting place two years in advance. The 1956 meeting 
will be in Chicago, Illinois. 

The secretary reported the further unanimous action of 
the Executive Council to go on record as favoring the or- 
ganization of a Department of Foreign Languages in the 
National Education Association. 


* [Because there was some misunderstanding in the man- 
ner of publishing this proposed amendment and the way it 
was presented to the Assembly, the amendment will be 
submitted again at the next annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation, after due publication with explanatory notice.] 
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This action was approved unanimously by the Assembly. 
At 12:30 p.m. luncheon was served in five divisions: 


French, (60 present) Gerard Charest, University of De- 
troit, presiding; speaker, Jean Biliard, French Consul 
in Detroit, ““Pivolemés politiques et culturels de la 
France.” 

German, (19 present) George Radimersky, Michigan 
State College, presiding; speaker, Ernest E. Ellert, 
Hope College, Michigan, ‘Activities as German 
Teacher in Elementary Grades.” 

Italian, (10 present) Dominic Pucci, Wayne University, 
presiding; speaker, Dr. Antonio Carloni, Italian Con- 
sul in Detroit, “The Struggle for Democracy in Italy.” 

Slavic, (10 present) Edmund Orden, Wayne University, 
Managing Director of Polish Daily News, “The Fu- 
ture of Our International Policy.” 

S panish-Portuguese, (51 present) Federico Sanchez y 
Escribano, University of Michigan, presiding; music 
by Jeanette Trumbo, Wayne University; speaker, 
José F. Cirre, Wayne University, ‘“Algunas ten- 
dencias en la novela contempordnea espafola.” 


Each luncheon merged into a program session from 2 to 
4 and the following papers were read: 


French, Chairman: Walter Meiden, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Vice-Chairman: Agnes Dunaway, Riverside 
High School Milwaukee; Secretary: Ethel Lavelle, 
North High School, Columbus. 

1. “The Use of a Foreign Language Film as a Tool for 
Learning,”’ Laura Johnson, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

2. “Area Study—France: A Plan for a Course in 
French Area Study,” Walter Secor, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 

3. “The All-Important Intermediate College French 
Course,” Paul Angiolillo, University of Louisville. 

4. “A French Teacher Studies Paris,’ William Mer- 
hab, University High School, University of Michi- 
gan. 

German, Chairman: William I. Schreiber, Wooster Col- 
lege, Wooster, Ohio. Secretary: Elizabeth Rossberg, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. 

1. ‘Goethe and His Publishers,’ E. Heyse Dummer, 
Bradley University. 

2. “The German Stage since 1945: A Synopsis of 
Trends,” William Dehorn, Marquette University. 

3. “An Interdisciplinary Area Study of Germany,” 
T. C. Dunham, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Italian, Chairman: Frank Naccarato, Morton Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois; Secretary; Norma V. 
Fornaciari, Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois. 


1. “Italian Sonnets on the Sonnet,” Joseph G. 
Fucilla, Northwestern University. 

2. “A Critical Appraisal of Bacchelli’s J Mulino del 
Po,” Arthur W. Sirianni, Michigan State College. 

3. “The Plagiarism of Giambattista Gelli’s Capricci 
del Bottaio by Francisco Miranda Villafane,” Ar- 
mand L. DeGaetano, Wayne University. 

4. “Foscolo’s Jacopo Ortis and Ieanancour’s Ober- 


’ 


man: A study in Contrasting Temperaments,’ 
William V. Hoffman, De Paul University. 

Slavic, Chairman: James O. Ferrell, University of 
Michigan, Vice-Chairman; Edmund Ordon, Wayne 
University, Secretary; Serge Zenkovsky, Indiana 
University. 

1. ‘The Krepostnoi Theater,” Lila Pargment, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

2. “Slavic Names of the Days,’’ B. Mikovsky, In- 
diana University. 

3. “Pushkin and Irving and the Controversy concern- 
ing the Golden Cockerel,” John Fiske, Iowa State 
University. 

S panish-Portuguese, Chairman: Arthur E. Evans, Lam- 
buth College, Jackson, Tennessee. Secretary: Evelyn 
Van Eenenaam, Cooley High School, Detroit. 

1. “Some Thoughts on Teaching Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Ruth L. Persky, Hazeldell Ele- 
mentary School, Cleveland. 

2. “The Lower Division Courses at the University of 
Michigan,” Anthony M. Pasquariello, University 
of Michigan. 

3. “Anilisis del problema de la ensefanza de una 
lengua extranjera,” Elena Picazo de Murray, 
Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F. 

4. “Ortega y Gasset, el profeta de nuevos valores cul- 
turales,” Fortuna L. Gordon, University of Louis- 
ville. 


The Tellers Committee announced at the luncheon 
meetings the names of the new officers for 1954-56 to take 
office of September 1: Presideni—Emma Birkmaier, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Minnesota; First Vice- 
President—Miss Marion McNamara, Webster Groves 
(Mo.) High School; Second Vice-President—Kurt Zander, 
Shorewood High School, Milwaukee; First Alternate Dele- 
gate—Evelyn Van Eenenaam, Cooley High School, Detroit; 
Second Alternate Delegate—Gilbert Kettelkamp, University 
of Illinois. For 1954-58: Secretary—Julio del Toro, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Delegate—Fred L. Fehling, University of 
Iowa. 

The following section officers were elected for 1955: 


Lafayette, Indiana—April 15-16, Purdue Union. 
French. 
Chairman: Charles C. Martin, Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Secretary: Wells B. Chamberlin, University of 
Chicago. 
German. 
Chairman: Hermann Barnstorff, University of Mis- 
souri. 
Secretary: George Radimersky, Michigan State 
College. 
Italian. 
Chairman: Norma V. Fornaciari, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 
Secretary: Albert Milanesi, Austin High School, 
Chicago. 
Slavic. 
Chairman: Serge A. Zenkovsky, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Vice-Chairman: Edmund Ordon, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 
Secretary: Bernard Mikofsky, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
Spanish-Portuguese. 
Chairman: Charles Staubach, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Secretary: Margaret del Barrio, Cody High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Teacher-Training. 
Chairman: Vincent Scanio, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. 
Secretary: Margaret del Barrio, Cody High School, 
Detroit. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—May 6-7, Hotel Leamington. 
French. 
Chairman: Harold M. Davidson, Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Secretary: Mrs. Muriel N. Robinove, Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit. 


German. 
Chairman: William Dehorn, Marquette University. 
Secretary: Laura Bardon, Central High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


(Italian and Slavic sections will meet only at Lafayette) 


Spanish-Portuguese. 
Chairman: Peter F. Smith, Jr., Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Evelyn Uhrhan, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, South Dakota. 
Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Walter Pattison, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Laura Johnson, University High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James B. Tuarp, Secretary 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Chicago Chapter of AATG 


The fall meeting o. the Chicago Chapter of AATG was 
held on Saturday, November 13th, 1954, at Abbott Hall, 
Northwestern University Chicago Campus. Dr. Arnold J. 
Hartoch, our President, presided (58 members and guests 
attended). After the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved, Miss Elsa M. Birkner gave the Treas- 
urer’s report which showed a balance of $228.09. Miss Ruth 
Wegat, Treasurer of the Scholarship Fund, reported a bal- 
ance of $758.82, of which $400 are unclaimed awards from 
last year, which leaves $358.82 available for the next con- 
test. 

Dr. Hartoch reported on the November 6th meeting of 
the Modern Language Teachers’ Association at Urbana, 
Illinois. Three outstanding addresses were on the following 
topics: 

1. What do we know about Teaching Foreign Language 

in the Elementary School. 

2. Films as Primary Material in the Teaching of Ger- 

man on the Elementary Level. 

3. Language from Kindergarten through High School 

from the Viewpoint of an Administrator. 

The Chicago Chapter was represented on the program by 
Mr. Robert Kauf. Dr. Hazel Vardamon of our Chapter was 
elected as Vice President of the Illinois Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association. Continuing with a report on the 
workshop at Navy Pier on October 15th, Dr. Hartoch again 
raised the question of whether to continue in view of the 
fact that only 21 attended. It will be decided at the Spring 
Meeting. 

Dr. Elfriede Ackermann reported briefly on the Inter- 
Language Committee. A Calendar of Events is being pre- 
pared and will be distributed shortly. Spanish activities 
predominate. She also announced that the Chicago Board of 


Education is offering an examination in German for future 
teachers. This is the fourth examination in eight years, 
' after an interval of 17 years during which none was offered, 
; a hopeful sign for German. 


Dr. Hartoch announced the Annual Scholarship Contest 
in German to be held May 14th, 1955, at Navy Pier Cam- 
pus of University of Illinois. A free lunch will be served to 
all who participate through the courtesy of the University. 
He also requested items of interest for the News Letter. 

Our Music Interlude consisted of three songs: 

1. Mein Vater war ein Wandersmann 

2. Zum Tanze da geht ein Madel 

3. Ich bin ein freier Wildbretschiitz 
sung by the whole group to guitar accompaniment by Mr. 
Otto Piper and accordian by Mr. Benno Grahn. 

The speaker of the day was: Dr. Francis Wilbur Gingrich 
of Reading, Pennsylvania. His topic: Pennsylvania German 
and Its Influence on American English. Prof. Gingrich re- 
ceived his A.M. degree in Greek from the University of 
Chicago; has been teaching Greek at Albright College, 
Reading, Pennsylvania since 1923; is at present on leave 
of absence till February 1, 1955, and is working as assistant 
editor with the University of Chicago on a dictionary of 
Greek used in the New Testament. The task is to change 
from Greek-German to Greek-English. 

In his address today he gave the most important histori- 
cal facts about his people and secondly many interesting 
words and phrases which have found their way into the 
English Language, and even into Webster’s Dictionary. 
When the term Pennsylvania Dutch is used, so many 
people get the erroneous impression that they are Dutch 
from Holland; therefore it is better to say: Pennsylvania 
German. The largest group came to U. S. in 1683 under 
their leader Pastorius and settled in Germantown near 
Philadelphia. There were nearly 100,000 of these Germans 
during the Revolution; now it is estimated that there are 
nearly 10 million descendants. This group has nothing in 
common with the group of revolutionists coming over in 
1848. 

It is an erroneous idea that Pennsylvania German is 
“German run through a sausage grinder mixed with 50 per 
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cent English.” It is still the language of the Rhenish — technicolor, beginning November 19th through Thanks- 
Palatinate today. Goethe uses some of their words in his _ giving week. 


“Faust”; though Professor Gingrich didn’t go so far as to The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 

claim Goethe as a Pennsylvania German. He did claim Respectfully submitted, 

President Eisenhower, the Governor of Pennsylvania and GERTRUDE SCHLUETER 

possibly General Pershing. Secretary of Chicago Chapter of AATG 
Two short announcements closed the meeting: the third Proviso Township High School 

movie house showing German films, the Kalo, did not make Maywood, Ii. 


a success of it. The Davis is showing ‘‘Wiener Madel” in 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Association will have a dual session in 1955. The first meeting will be held at Pur- 
due University, April 15-16, with headquarters at the Memorial Union; the second meet- 
ing will be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 6-7, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Leamington. Dr. Elton Hocking, Purdue University, will be in charge of the arrangements 
for the Purdue meeting, and Dr. Emma Marie Birkmaier, University of Minnesota, the 
new president of the Association, will be in charge at Minneapolis. 

The following are the section chairmen for the Purdue Meeting: 


French—Acting Chairman, Professor John Fotos, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
German—Chairman, Professor Hermann Barnstorff, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri; 
Italian—Chairman, Dr. Norma Fornaciari, Roosevelt University, Chicago, IIl. 
Slavic—Chairman, Professor Serge Zenkovsky, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 
Vice-Chairman, Professor Edmund Ordon, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Spanish-Portuguese—Chairman, Professor Charles Staubach, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Teacher-Training—Chairman, Professor Vincent Scanio, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


FOR THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING— 
French—Chairmen, Professor Harold M. Davidson, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michi- 





gan; 

German—Chairman, Professor William Dehorn, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; 

Spanish-Portuguese—Chairman, Professor Peter F. Smith, Jr., Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin; 


Teacher-Training—Chairman, Professor Walter Pattison, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Those wishing to read papers at these meetings are urged to write to the proper chair- 
man before the end of January. 
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Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1953 


Compiled by EVELYN VAN EENENAAM, Eastern High School 


“Learning a foreign language is an educational experience: by acquiring a limited skill, 
which may or may not be retained, the individual finds himself personally breaking the barriers 
of a single speech and a single culture—experiencing another culture at first-hand in the sym- 
bols through which it expresses its realities... . 

“Foreign language teachers cannot alone succeed in lifting America’s Language Curtain. 
They can and will facilitate the process by bringing their methods and objectives up to date; 
but no change will come about until those who actually determine the course of American edu- 
cation are convinced that a change is overdue . . .. Commence today to talk about America’s 


need for foreign languages whenever and wherever you get a chance.... 

“Let foreign languages be introduced, along with some information about foreign lands and 
peoples, in all American kindergartens and elementary schools so that our children will learn 
early and naturally that to be ‘foreign’ is not to be queer or unfriendly .... 

“Let foreign language departments in all colleges and universities also recognize a changing 


world by teaching a foreign culture along with and through the foreign language . . . 


WISH to express my appreciation to Professor Julio del 

Toro who in spite of his many duties was ever willing 
and ready to assist me and to encourage me in my work; to 
my colleague, Assistant Editor Mrs. Lila Pargment, for 
briefing four articles that were in the Russian language; to 
my brother Bill for generously assuming the responsibility 
of the typing. 

Thanks are also due to the libraries of the University of 
Michigan, Wayne University, and the Detroit Public 
Library. 

In a bibliography of this type, it is inevitable that an 
article here and there may have escaped my attention. I 
apologize for any omitted author. 

Occasionally I have included journals which had some 
pertinent articles that were hard to classify. I linked them 
with the problems of the teaching profession. I naturally 
included other bibliographies because of my faith in their 
usefulness as working tools for teachers. 

The magazine Américas, published by the Pan American 
Union, Mexican Life, Mexican-American Review, Delta 
Kappa Gamma Bulletin, Books Abroad, Quarterly of Film, 
Radio and Television, the News-Letter, prepared by Dr. 
Kenneth Mildenberger, the section “For Members Only,” 
prepared by Dr. William Parker for the PMLA, and The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
by Theodore Andersson, contain cultural, bibliographical, 
and informative material that will enrich any course. 


A: Américas (1) 

AACB: Association of American Colleges Bulletin (4) 
“—" : American Council of Learned Societies Newsletter 
AG: American Girl (2) 
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Wittram R. PARKER, Executive Secretary 
Modern Language Association 


AGR: American German Review (8) 

AM: Atlantic Monthly (2) 

ASBJ: American School Board Journal (2) 

AT: American Teacher (1) 

AVCR: Audio-Visual Communication Review (1) 

BA: Books Abroad (4) 

BAATSEEL: Bulletin of American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages (10) 

BAAUP: Bulletin of American Association of University 
Professors (2) 

CH: Clearing House (2) 

CJEE: California Journal of Elementary Education (2) 

CMLR: Canadian Modern Language Review (12) 

CTAJ: California Teachers’ Association Journal (2) 

E: Education (1) 

ER: Educational Record (2) 

ESJ: Elementary School Journal (3) 

FR: French Review (27) 

GQ: German Quarterly (15) 

GR: Germanic Review (1) 

H: Hispania (53) 

HE: Higher Education (6) 

HERH: Hawaii Educational Review (Hawaii) (2) 

HER: Harvard Educational Review (1) 

HP: High Points (9) 

HR: Hispanic Review (1) 

HSJ: High School Journal (2) 

I: Italica (5) 

IE: Illinois Education (1) 

JAAUW: Journal of American Association of University 
Women (2) 

JCJ: Junior College Journal (1) 

JE: Jewish Education (5) 

JGE: Journal of General Education (1) 

JHE: Journal! of Higher Education (2) 

JTE: Journal of Teacher Education (1) 

L: Language (2) 

LN: Lingua (Netherlands) (1) 

MDU: Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht (2) 

MEJ: Michigan Education Journal (2) 
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MJE: Minnesota Journal of Education (1) 

MLF: Modern Language Forum (4) 

MLJ: Modern Language Journal (55) 

MLL: Modern Languages (London) (6) 

MLN: Modern Language Notes (2) 

MLQ: Modern Language Quarterly (2) 

MLR: Modern Language Review (1) 

MSLL: Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics 
(10) 

NEAJ: National Education Association Journal (6) 

NPTM: National Parent-Teacher Magazine (3) 

NS: Nation’s Schools (11) , 

NYSE: New York State Education (5) 

OS: Ohio Schools (2) 

PDK: Phi Delta Kappan (1) 

PJR: Pedagogical Journal in Russian (4) 

PMLA: Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America (9) 

PSJ: Pennsylvania School Journal (1) 

RIB: Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia (2) 

SL: School Life (3) 

SR: School Review (6) 

SRL: Saturday Review of Literature (3) 

SS: School and Society (13) 

TEQ: Teacher Education Quarterly (1) 

TO: Texas Outlook (2) 

UKL: University of Kentucky Libraries (6) 

VJE: Virginia Journal of Education (1) 

WJE: Wisconsin Journal of Education (2) 

W: Word (5) 


I. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES (7). See also: 
8-20, 100-115, 115-166, 262-264. 


1. Huebener, Theodore: “Plain Talk about Language,” 
NEAJ, 42 (Jan. ’53), 37-38. American instruction in 
foreign languages will be far more effective as far as 
practical speaking knowledge is concerned by giving 
more emphasis to the foreign languages in our present 
curriculum. The reading aim has been under attack 
for a long time. The ASTP’s most salutary effects 
came in drawing attention to the importance of the 
speaking aim, the value of intensive methods, the 
advantage of smaller classes, and the usefulness of 
new instructional materials. Present-day needs require 
a longer and a more intensive program of foreign 
language study. 

2. Neuse, Werner: “A Word from Our President,” GQ, 
XXVI (Mar. ’53), 102-106. Dr. Neuse comments on 
the task confronting the German teachers of today. 
Reading material and methods of teaching grammar 
must be reexamined. A complete stocktaking should 
be directed towards aims and objectives. 

3. Nostrand, Howard L.: “Goals for the Humanities,” 
SRL, XXXVI (Nov. 21, ’53), 43. The humanities will 
help to educate the managerial leader if college 
teachers concentrate on six practical objectives ex- 
plained in the article. Of interest to language teachers 
is the first one, namely: Precise use and understanding 
of language. 

4. Pervushin, N. B.: “The Russian Language in Ameri- 
can and European Secondary Schools,” PJR, 25 
(53), 22-27. Interest in the study of the Russian 
language is increasing rapidly throughout the civilized 
world. In most countries of Western Europe where 
foreign languages are normally taught in the secondary 
schools, Russian is now given the same importance as 
the other main European languages in the official 
curricula. The aims sought are also the same-cultural 
as well as practical. In France, taken as a model, the 
length of the course is five or seven years, four hour 
periods per week; three of these are taught by a 
regular French member of the staff and one by a 
Russian assistant. There follow outlines of final exam- 
inations which should be of interest to American 
teachers. In the secondary schools of the Popular 
Democracies (Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 


8. 


10. 


Hi. 


Romania, Bulgaria, Albania) the Russian language is 
becoming universal and compulsory. In the U. S. the 
author knows of only one secondary school that offers 
Russian (Horace Mann in New York). 


. Sabotka, Frances M.: ‘The Objectives of Second- 


Year Russian,” BAATSEEL, XI (Sept. 753), 3-5. 
The three objectives, all integrated, are explained. 
The reading in second-year Russian provides the foun- 
dation and body of the work. It should be good literary 
work of interest. Oral, aural, and written exercises 
should accompany the recitation. 


. Tolor, Vera: “A Group Process Experiment in Third 


Term High School German,” GQ, XXVI (May ’53), 
171-176. Is it possible that all the wider goals, which 
are explained, can be accomplished in our language 
classes as well as in the more general and more di- 
rectly vocational objects? To explore the application 
of this to a possible procedure in language classes was 
the basis cf the small experiment, explained here, that 
was carried out recently in a third term German class 
at Kearny High School, Kearny, New Jersey. 


. Wolfe, Rose R.: “Appreciation of Our American 


Heritage through the Study of French,” HP, XX XV 
(May ’53), 47-50. It is the aim of this unit on La Fon- 
taine’s Fables to show that the study of a popular for- 
eign language can have as an important consequence 
the awakening in the student of an active appreciation 
of the democratic heritage with which he has been en- 
dowed and of the human interrelationship that exists 
between men of different nations. Various approaches 
and procedures are explained, and some audio-visual 
aids are listed. 


II. “ARMY METHOD,” ASTP, “INTENSIVE 
METHOD,” “LINGUISTIC-INFORMANT 
METHOD,” “ONE-BOND METHOD” (12). 
See also: 1-10, 20-45, 45-83, 115-166, 
267-296. 


Chomsky, Wm.: “Hebrew in America,” JE, 24 (Fall 
’53), 47-54. The movement to promote Hebrew as a 
spoken language has been gaining momentum. Some 
years ago a number of Hebrew teachers in American 
introduced in the Jewish schools the Ivrit b’Ivrit 
Method, by which Hebrew is employed as the medium 
of instruction and as the language of the classroom 
and the school. Emphasis has in recent years been 
placed upon conversational Hebrew. 


. Dostert, Leon: “The Georgetown Institute Language 


Program,” PMLA, LXVIII (Apr. ’53), 3-12. The 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics of the Schoo! 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown University was 
planned to include intensive and semi-intensive train- 
ing in languages and a related program in linguistics, 
cultures and civilizations. The program, methods and 
techniques, mechanical facilities and recordings are 
explained. 

Lear, Elmer N.: “The Committee Method in the 
Classroom,” JE, 24 (Spring ’53), 41-46. This is the 
record of one teacher’s experience with an elementary- 
Hebrew-school-class conducted at the Beth Tfilah 
Congregation at Baltimore, Maryland. The class has 
demonstrated superior achievement in Hebrew com- 
prehension. The writer explains the principles upon 
which he has based his teaching, illustrating their em- 
bodiment in actual classroom practice. The methods 
and techniques used by this teacher were factors that 
contributed to the growth of his pupils in learning the 
Hebrew language. 

Lemieux, Claude P.: “Combating Student Mortality 
in Russian Classes,”” BAATSEEL, X (June ’53), 69% 
71. The language teaching situation in American 
schools, as we know, is different from that in any 
European university. The need for considerable num- 
bers of citizens who are trained to handle Russian is 
too great to be met by élite programs, such as those 
directed at those who can learn by the linguistic ap- 
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16. 


19, 


. Morgan, Wm. J.: 


proach. Many factors affect the success or failure of 
the student, and they are quite apart from his ca- 
pacity to learn. Many of these are discussed. 


. Lister, Rebecca (Mrs.): “The Lynbrook Experiment 


with the One-Bond Method of Teaching Hebrew,” 
JE, 24 (Spring ’53), 47-54. Dr. Franzblau summarizes 
the basis of the One-Bond approach to the teaching of 
Hebrew which he devised. The principal of the Lyn- 
brook school in which this experiment was conducted 
describes the total controlled experiment. Then Mrs. 
Lister describes her own work, the methodology used 
in the One-Bond Method, the success of which was 
most gratifying. 

Menut, Albert D.: “Intensive Language Courses: 
Content and Techniques,” MLJ, XXXVII (Apr. 
53), 189-194. The author has tried to outline as 
briefly as possible the kind of intensive program 
every foreign language teacher would like to see in 
actual operation. Russian was drawn upon for this 
plan, but the method indicated is applicable to any 
foreign language. 

“A Clinical Approach to Foreign 
Language Achievement,”’ MSLL, 4 (Sept. ’53), 15-21. 
The writer gives us an account of an experiment in 
his department at Georgetown Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics. Personality and work habits are im- 
portant in the learning of languages. The writer be- 
lieves that the individual analysis has greater pre- 
dictive efficiency than the group testing approach be- 
cause the psychologist in making his predictions on 
the basis of clinical data, which include test scores, 
takes into account non-intellectual as well as in- 
tellectual factors. The writer recommends that we 
undertake careful, analytic psychological and lan- 
guage achievement case studies of students. Such case 
studies should be compiled by the linguistic scientist 
and the psychologist working as a team. 


. Politzer, Robert L.: “On a Linguistic Classification of 


Teaching Methods,” MLJ, XX XVII (Nov. ’53), 331- 
334. It is not the purpose of this article to appraise 
the relative merits of the different teaching methods 
that are explained. The writer hopes that the sug- 
gested classification may serve to bring about some 
clarification in methodological discussion and serve to 
point a way to a linguistic analysis of the teaching 
processes. Besides, the classification describes the es- 
sential teaching methods and the chief learning 
processes. 

Ponemon, Abraham: “So You Still Teach Grammar,” 
HP, XXXV (Mar. ’53), 13-22. The Army Specialized 
Training Program did excellent work in the teaching 
of foreign languages. In this program there was very 
little dependence upon grammar. In The Teaching of 
English, C. C. Fries points out four principles that are 
valid guides for the development of new speech habits 
in pupils. The high points in a program for a scien- 
tific approach to the study of language in the high 
school are listed. The linguistic approach to the study 
of language is the proper one. 


. Stevens, Leslie C.: “Russian Assignment,’”’ AM, 192 


(Aug. ’53), 27-37. To understand foreign peoples you 
must master their language. The writer reports on his 
learning the spoken Russian language by getting a 
personal teacher and the definite reward for his con- 
centration on that language. 


. Strauss, Harold: “Editor in Japan,’ AM, 192 (Aug. 


53), 59-62. The writer learned Japanese in the Army 
Language School and has served in Japan. He has 
written several articles about Japan hoping to direct 
more American attention to the rich literature and 
art of that country. 

Wolf, Ernest M.: “Spoken Textbooks,” MLJ, 
XXXVII (Nov. 53), 339-346. The form and the con- 
tent of modern language textbooks have been greatly 
improved since the Second World War, for at that 
time the oral-aural methods of teaching languages 
were developed in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
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gram. In particular two innovations derived from the 
ASTP methods have most favorably affected the ap- 
pearance and the nature of our language textbooks. 
These two innovations are explained. 


AURAL-ORAL, CONVERSATION, PHONETICS, 
PRONUNCIATION (25). See also: 1-8, 8-20, 
45-83, 115-166, 267-296. 
Brushwood, J. S.: “The Missouri Plan for Oral Im- 
provement in the Traditional Language Course,” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 415-418. The method 
used implies no change in objectives from the tradi- 
tional method of language teaching. It involves added 
emphasis to the oral element of language teaching, 
not a shift of emphasis from one objective to another. 
The new method and equipment are explained. The 
results are most gratifying. 
Canfield, D. Lincoln: ““Andalucismos en la Pronunci- 
aci6n Salvadorefa,”’ H, XXXVI (Feb. 753), 32-33. 
This study is based on observations made in El Salva- 
dor and the neighboring country in the summers of 
1951 and 1952, and it forms a part of an analysis of 
the Spanish of El Salvador to be completed soon in 
the form of an atlas. Some characteristics of the 
Salvadorean pronunciation are given and are at- 
tributed as having their origin in Southern Spain. 
Delattre, Pierre: ‘‘Les Modes Phonétiques du Fran- 
cais,” FR, XXVII (Oct. ’53), 59-63. In order to help 
students and teachers with French pronunciation, the 
writer reviews all the characteristics of the French 
regarding three modes: “le Mode Tendu,” “le Mode 
Antérieur” and “le Mode Croissant.” The word 
“mode” is explained as is understood in music as 
“mode majeur” and “mode mineur.” A very orderly 
arrangement of many phonetic characteristics in 
French is given with mistakes in pronunciation to 
help those who have an American accent or an English 
accent. 
Devine, Francis J.: “The Teaching of French in the 
High Schools of the Province of Quebec,” CMLR, IX 
(Spring ’53), 7-11. There is no one ideal method of 
teaching modern languages which is applicable to all 
cases. One should seek to combine the best features 
of the various methods proposed. The methods and 
materials used in French classes in the public high 
schools of Quebec and the private schools are ex- 
plained, as well as the programmes of the Catholic 
School and the Protestant School Commissions. 
Ershov, Peter: “The Use of Classical Paintings as a 
Basis for Oral Work,” PJR, 25 (’53), 34-38. Discussing 
the content and the artistic features of paintings is 
more effective than paraphrasing texts, because it is 
desirable that the learner draw all the needed material 
from his own stock. Simple drawings, photographs, 
unartistic or uncolored pictures should be avoided, 
because of their reduced inspirational quality. The 
effectiveness of a picture is increased by its national 
character and its informative content which should be 
contemporary or modern, realistic, and within the 
range of understanding of the students and their 
power of oral expression. Brief descriptions of three 
famous Russian paintings which the author proposes 
as models are given. 
Finocchiaro, Mary: “Our Schools Meet the Challenge 
of a New Migration,” HP, XXV (Mar. ’53), 29-33. 
In New York City various school divisions and 
bureaus cooperate with each other, as well as with the 
government of Puerto Rico, in order that the integra- 
tion of this group of fellow-citizens from a foreign 
land will be effected easily. All personnel concerned 
with these children is receiving extensive training. 
Courses in conversational Spanish, in materials and 
methods for teaching non-English speaking peoples 
that will prove helpful are constantly being organized. 
Forsheit, Samuel: “Conversation Through Reading,” 
FR, XXVI (Feb. ’53), 299-303. Conversation can be 
taught through reading at any level, and is so simple 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


that it requires no new text, no new devices, no new 
methods. A slight shift in emphasis is needed. Let us 
combine reading, comprehension, drill, conversation, 
writing into one lesson. The procedure is explained 
step-by-step for teaching a simple story in a second- 
term class in French. The method used is desirable for 
the results are wonderful. 

Fox, R.: “Language Teaching in Evening Classes,” 
MLL, XXXIV (Sept. ’53), 115-117. Various reasons 
are advanced which justify our efforts to teach foreign 
languages as part of our responsibility to the economic 
well-being of our country. Many students make use of 
their knowledge of a foreign language. The teaching 
in the “Leisure” class should be by the Direct method. 
In the “Study” class grammar will be accepted, and 
the students will enjoy discussing the cultural and 
historical background of the foreign country. An ad- 
justment of teaching method is necessary for the 
various types of classes. 

Gaudin, Lois S.: ‘Common Mistakes in Pronuncia- 
tion,” FR, XXVI (May ’53), 451-460. It is the aim 
of this article to point out, as simply as possible, some 
of the most common mistakes in French pronunciation 
made by students who have studied the language for 
several years either in high school or college or in both. 
Gordon, Fortuna L.: “Spanish and the Community,” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 408-411. This is an inter- 
esting account of what students in a Conversational 
Spanish course planned and presented for their make- 
believe television variety program. In every way the 
program was most successful. In the classroom the 
students’ interest in language study increases. The 
classroom is a laboratory where students mingle in 
another psychological environment, that of the uni- 
versity of the town and the city, or of nations. In this 
way, “classroom and communities are amalgamated 
so that they are interdependent.” 

Hall, Robert A., Jr.: “Descriptive Linguistics and the 
Teaching of English,” E, 73 (Feb. ’53), 360-367. In 
descriptive linguistic work, we observe, analyze, and 
describe any given language. This is done on the basis 
of the way the language is spoken in normal, everyday 
situations. Various books on the structure of English 
have been published. There is no excuse for failing to 
use the scientific approach, as presented by Fries and 
others, as a basis for re-oriented treatments of gram- 
mar in our school-books. 

Hutton, (Mrs.) E. R.: “Spanish Teaching—Times 
Have Changed,” NEAJ, 42 (Oct. ’53), 400-401. A 
summary of her methodology of 25 years ago and of 
her method in teaching Spanish today show how times 
have changed. Today Mrs. Hutton stresses the oral 
approach in teaching Spanish. The culture of the 
countries must be included in language study. 
Jenkins, J. Clark: “Sell the Parents to Get the Kids,” 
TO, 37 (Aug. ’53), 23. An evening class in Spanish 
proved just the thing at Seabrook Junior High School. 
The parents wanted to study the language for com- 
mercial or general cultural reasons and conversation 
was the focal point of their thinking. The key to the 
success of the class was the following: functional 
vocabularies that could be applied to life situations, 
teaching instead of testing, Spanish in action and not 
in abstraction, use of modern teaching aids, the study 
of the culture. 

Joliat, Eugéne: “Mute ‘EZ’ in a page of Cours Moyen 
II,” CMLR, IX (Summer ’53), 14-15. As a service to 
teachers of French the writer has marked the so- 
called “mute e” in a few paragraphs of Cours Moyen, 
Part II. The extract given is from Lesson I, lines 14- 
34 and is followed by reasons for dropping or for 
keeping the “e.” 

Kimura, Shoichi: “The Study of Russian in Japan,” 
W, 9 (Dec. ’53), 349-353. The Japanese schools have 
been teaching Russian more or less intensively for 
sometime. The history is traced from 1890 to the 
present. An almost exclusively practical approach has 
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been the dominant characteristic of Russian studies 
in Japan. 


. Lewis, Cecil: “The Spoken Language,’”” CMLR, X 


(Fall ’53), 5. Oral work must be emphasized for it is 
imperative today that students learn to speak the 
language that they are studying. Many suggestions 
are given for developing oral work in our classes. 
Mayer, Ethel: “The Alphabet for Good Oral Lan- 
guage Development,” OS, XXXI (Nov. ’53), 355. All 
teachers of languages can make wise use of the many 
excellent suggestions given. 

McQuown, Norman A.: “UNESCO Modern Lan- 
guage Seminar,” ACLSN, IV (Fall ’53), 18-21. The 
UNESCO organized International Seminar on the 
Teaching of Modern Languages met in Ceylon in 
August 1953. The Seminar was organized around such 
topics as the humanistic aspect of teaching modern 
languages, methodology, audio-visual aids, psycho- 
logical aspects, and teacher training. The project was 
under the direction of Theodore Andersson of Yale 
University. The conferees agreed on an emphasis on 
the oral-aural approach, on active methods, on maxi- 
mum use of the foreign language in the classroom, on 
learning as a skill. Four fundamental skills are to be 
taught: understanding, speaking, reading and writing, 
in the order named. The study of foreign languages 
must facilitate cultural understanding. 


. O'Neill, James C.: “Men, Machines, and ‘Conversa- 


tion’ Courses,” FR, XXVI (May ’53), 439-445. This 
is an account based on experience in teaching oral 
language courses under various conditions explained 
here. The devices mentioned are only some of those 
that have been tried and found valuable. All of them 
serve to intensify training, to stimulate interest, and 
to facilitate testing and evaluation. The mechanical 
aids used are a valuable supplement to classwork in 
developing the oral command of a foreign language. 
Pervushin, Nicholas: “Russian in Secondary Schools,” 
BAATSEEL, XI (Sept. ’53), 6-7. The writer spent 
last winter in France and carefully observed how 
studies of the Russian language are organized there. 
There is great interest in France in the study of Rus- 
sian as well as in other languages. Languages are 
taught in the elementary schools. The method of 
teaching is a variation of the direct method with the 
aim of giving the pupils some knowledge of vocabu- 
lary, grammar, conversation, and literature. 


. Randall, Earle S.: “A Five-Language Pronunciation 


Course,” MLJ, XX XVII (Apr. ’53), 198-200. A few 
years ago the director of the Purdue radio station, 
WBAA, suggested a course to help announcers cope 
with the pronunciation of foreign words and phrases. 
The course projected is explained here. 

Smith, D. H.: “Language Teaching in a Metropolitan 
Evening College,” MLL, XXXIV (Sept. ’53), 117- 
118. The French, German, Italian and Spanish classes 
are graded into beginners, elementary, intermediate, 
advanced, easy conversation and advanced conversa- 
tion. Emphasis is always placed upon the spoken word. 
Conversation is encouraged from the beginning and 
textbooks are selected which lend themselves to this 
technique of teaching. Foreign travel and the use of 
audio-visual aids are encouraged. 

Struve, Gleb: “On the Russian Transcription of 
American Geographical and Family Names,” PJR, 
25 (’53), 39-40. The author takes to task a Russian 
language newspaper for consistently transcribing 
phonetically American names. The objections are: 
(1) Many English words cannot be accurately tran- 
scribed by means of the Russian alphabet; (2) Many 
names do not have the same pronunciation in all 
English speaking countries, nor in all parts and in all 
social milieu of the U.S.; (3) Phonetic transcription 
often painfully distorts pronunciations consecrated by 
tradition. Names having a traditional pronunciation 
must not be interfered with; for the others one must, 
in each individual case, use the transcription which 
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brings the name the closest to standard pronunciation: 
in most cases it will be orthographic rather than 
phonetic. 


43. Twentyman, A. E.: “Modern Studies and National 


Needs,”” MLL, XXXIV (Mar. ’53), 48-53. The writer 
indicates many ways in which a knowledge of a foreign 
country and its language can enrich our living and 
promote mutual understanding. He then considers 
how the situation disclosed can best be served. Lan- 
guages are now taught in the Public Elementary 
School and the Grammar School. The oral approach 
is emphasized. 


44. Woolsey, A. Wallace: “A Spanish Workshop,” H, 


XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 434-435. Dr. Woolsey conducted 
a workshop for Spanish teachers at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women in June, 1953, where ideas, methods 
and techniques were exchanged. There were discus- 
sion groups, a study of oral-aural methods of teaching, 
conversation Classes, a study of Mexican civilization, 
studies in pronunciation and of audio-visual aids for 
classroom use. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY, REPORTS, STATISTICS, 
SURVEYS (38). See also: 8-20, 20-45, 100-115, 
115-166, 267-296. 


45. “A New Year and a New Program,” BAATSEEL, 


XI (Sept. ’53), 1-2. The figures on foreign language 
enrollments were supplied by Dr. Kenneth W. Mil- 
denberger. For many years instruction in Slavic 
languages has been almost entirely in parochial 
schools. The seven-point program, suggested by Dr. 
Wm. R. Parker in his Commencement address at 
Middlebury College, merits the serious attention and 
the support of all language teachers. It is reprinted 
here in full. 


46. “Articulos Bibliogrdficos,” RIB, III (Septiembre- 


Diciembre ’53), 370-380. Teachers of Spanish will find 
this bibliography of great help in their teaching. 


47. Bégué, Armand: “Varia,” FR, XXVI (Feb. ’53), 319-- 


322. The review of the Conference on Languages in 
the Schools, the Wisconsin, Language Booklet now 
available, a Guide to Civilized Conversation. An ex- 
cellent account is given about La conversation francaise 
and the character of the course in which it is used. 


48. Bégué, Armand: “Varia,” FR, XXVII (Dec. ’53), 


163-165. The Report of the Sub-Committee on 
French is given by Nelson Brooks; the text of a mo- 
tion made and passed at the joint meeting of Le Cercle 
francais of the University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
French is given by Robert Vigneron. Some very good 
realia which will appeal to French students is ex- 
plained. 


49. Brown, Deming: “Some Undergraduate Russian Area 


Programs,” JGE, VII (July ’53), 277-288. The present 
report is based on a study undertaken for the purpose 
of aiding the development of a multidisciplinary 
undergraduate major in Russian at Northwestern 
University. This investigation during the academic 
year of 1951-52 is centered on nine schools. Each one 
provides a multidisciplinary undergraduate major in 
Russian studies. No two are organized alike, but they 
do have some characteristics in common. 


50. Brown, Paul A., et al.: “American Bibliography for 


1952,” PMLA, LXVIII (Apr. ’53), 79-207. This ex- 
cellent Bibliography will be of great help to teachers 
of languages. References on the various languages and 
literatures are grouped according to languages and are 
listed alphabetically by language. 


51. Brown, Roger W., et al.: “Developing Cultural Under- 


standing through Foreign Language Study: A Report 
of the MLA Interdisciplinary Seminar in Language 
and Culture,” PMLA, LXVIII (Dec. ’53), 1196-1218. 
This report will be of great help to all teachers of 
French, German, and Spanish especially. It stresses 
particularly the various kinds of textbooks in ele- 
mentary and high school language work, cross- 
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educational ideas, integration and the practical ap- 
plications of many principles discussed. 

Buffington, Albert F., et al.: “Bibliography, Ameri- 
cana Germanica, 1952,” AGR, XIX (Apr. ’53), 34-39. 
This helpful Bibliography on German-American 
studies is arranged alphabetically by author. The list 
of periodicals that were surveyed is also arranged 
alphabetically. 

Cavallo, Agatha: “Interlanguage Teachers’ Com- 
mittee,” MLJ, XXXVII (Nov. ’53), 364-367. This is 
a report on action, action on the part of this Inter- 
language Committee to explain how the Chicago area 
is becoming language conscious and how the two-fold 
purpose is being realized at the elementary, high- 
school and college levels. School administrators and 
teachers must cooperate to provide an effective pro- 
gram of foreign language study to meet the growing 
needs of the citizens of today. 

Chambers, M. M.: “English as the Medium of In- 
struction in Foreign Universities,” HE, X (Nov. ’53), 
49-50. This is a general survey and will be useful to 
many who wish to know what institutions in all parts 
of the world outside the United States use the English 
language as the medium of any or all their instruction. 
The direct method is most often used. There is a 
promising movement toward introducing the study 
of modern foreign languages on a much wider scale in 
American elementary schools. 

“Foreign-Language Teaching in Elementary Schools,” 
SS, 77 (Jan. 10, ’53), 28. A brief report is given of the 
National Conference on Foreign-Language Teaching 
in the Elementary Schools held in Washington, D. C., 
January 15 and 16, called by the former commissioner 
of Education, Earl J. McGrath. 

Graves, Mortimer: “A Sketch of the Development of 
the American Council of Learned Societies,” ACLSN, 
IV (Fall ’53), 3-12. This is a historical and interpreta- 
tive note, a subjective impression of the character of 
certain main developments to date by Dr. Graves who 
has been closely associated with this group for some 
time. The ACLS has from its earliest days maintained 
activities in the language field. These are carefully 
explained and will be of great interest to all teachers 
of modern languages. 

Harper, Kenneth E.: “The Mechanical Translation of 
Russian: A Preliminary Study,” MLF, XXXVIII 
(Sept.—Dec. ’53), 12-29. This report of investigations 
concerning the mechanical translation of the Russian 
language into English is concerned with Russian 
scientific writing. The first part deals with some of the 
most immediate problems given in simplified form, 
and general solutions are indicated. The second part 
offers a concrete solution in a fixed mechanical pro- 
cedure. The third part shows the application of this 
—— to a sample Russian text. The chief 
inguistic problems are those of syntax, morphology, 
and vocabulary. 

Heffner, R-M. S.: “Comes the Revolution,” MDU, 
XLV (Apr.—May ’53), 209-213. A Latin teacher, a re- 
cent convert of the metalinguists, was very sure that 
teachers of modern foreign languages were doing 
things wrong and that linguistic science would soon 
revolutionize our teaching. In a survey of the present 
situation to see how imminent and how heavy the 
onset of revolution might be, the writer restricts all 
explanations to the problems of teaching German. It 
seems improbable that German teachers will be con- 
fronted with any revolutionary discoveries by any of 
the linguists which will call for drastic revision of the 
present basic procedures in teaching the pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, and syntax of standard German to the 
American youth. 
Jaskievicz, Walter C., S.J.: “Report on the First Con- 
ference of American and Canadian Slavicists, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, June 27-29, 1953,” BAATSEEL, 
XI (Dec. ’53), 31-33. This Conference was called to 
recognize and talk over mutual problems that existed 
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in the field of Slavic Studies with the hope of finding 
some sort of solution to them. The papers presented 
on various language teaching problems gave a hopeful 
picture of the type of \ Ww ork being done in this field. 
Johnston, Marjorie C.: “Report of Conference on the 
Role of Foreign L anguages in American Schools,” 
H, XXXVI (May ’53), 207-214. This report on the 
Conference in Washington on January 15 and 16, 
1953, by Dr. Johnston is an extremely important 
document explaining the work done at this most in- 
teresting meeting, the purpose of which was to inquire 
whether and how foreign language study may be in- 
troduced on a voluntary basis in elementary schools. 
Kaulfers, Walter V.: “Midcentury Enrolments in 
High-School Foreign Languages,” SR, LXI (Apr. ’53), 
232-236. Dr. Kaulfers has made a study of the per- 
centage of public high school students enrolled in the 
foreign language classes by states. In the tabulations 
and summary we find the answers, given separately 
for French, German, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and gen- 
eral language, as well as for all languages combined. 
Kiddle, Lawrence B.: “Some Social Implications of 
the Voseo,”” MLF, XXXVIII (Sept.—Dec. ’53), 50-54. 
This study discusses one aspect of the vosec question 
which has not yet been fully treated: the reaction of 
the native speaker to the form. This study is classified 
as metalinguistic and is valuable to historical linguists 
and linguistic geographers. The reactions to a ques- 
tionnaire used in oral interviews with thirty-nine na- 
tive Spanish speakers from Latin America form the 
basis of this study. The interviews took place in Ann 
Arbor. The men and women used as informants were 
students. 

Kurz, Harry: “United States Textbooks for Classroom 
Reading in Spanish and Portuguese: A Bibliography,” 
RIB, III (Enero-Abril ’53), 15-26. The following 
bibliography contains the names of Central and 
South American writers whose works have been edited 
in the United States (for classroom use) during the 
decade 1941-1951, either in single form or in com- 
pilations. 

Lindegren, Alina M.: “Selected References on Foreign 
Education,” ESJ, LIII (May ’53), 522-528. In this list 
of references language teachers will find many helpful 
articles on language teaching in many foreign coun- 
tries. 


5. Luciani, Vincent: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 


America,” I, XXX (Mar. ’53), 45-50. Recent books 
and reviews are listed. Several articles (Oct.—Dec. 752) 
and addenda from various periodicals are annotated. 
Luciani, Vincent: “Bibliography of Ttalian Studies in 
America,” I, XXX (June ’53), 111-114. Recent books 
and reviews are listed. Several articles (Jan.—Mar. ’53) 
and addenda from various periodicals are annotated. 
Luciani, Vincent: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America,” I, XXX (Sept. ’53), 170-174. Recent books 
and reviews are listed, and some are annotated. 
Several articles (April-June ’53) and addenda are 
briefed. 

Vincent: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America,” I, XXX (Dec. ’53), 238-240. Recent books 
and reviews are listed. Several articles (July—Sept. 
’53) and addenda are briefed. 

Ornstein, Jacob and Jaskievicz, Walter C., S.J. and 
Friedl, Berthold C.: “A Select List of Periodicals in 
Which Articles on Slavic-East European Topics Ap- 
pear,” BAATSEEL, XI (Dec. ’53), 34. This List of 
three sections: Linguistic and Literary Topics; His- 
torical, Political, Economic, Sociological Topics; 
Journals or Series Exclusively Devoted to East Euro- 
pean Topics, is of much value to teachers of Slavic- 
East European languages and also to teachers of other 
languages. 


. “Periodicals at Large,” BA, 27 (Spring ’53), 211-219. 


Language teachers will find many helpful articles in 
this list of periodicals which is arranged alphabetically 
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. “Periodicals at Large 


. “Periodicals at Large,” BA, 


. Powers, 


, Porm, ©. M.; 


. Reid, H. O 


. Vail, 


by Janguage and by periodical under each language 
heading. 

“Periodicals at Large,’’ BA, 27 (Summer ’53), 322- 
332. There are many helpful articles for language 
teachers in this list of periodicals which is arranged 
alphabetically by language and by periodical under 
each language heading. 

,’ BA, 27 (Autumn ’53), 450- 
464. Many helpful articles for all language teachers 
are found in this list of periodicals which is arranged 
alphabetically by language and by periodical under 
each language heading. 

27 (Winter ’53), 98-105. 
Language teachers will find many helpful articles in 
this list of periodicals which is arranged alphabetically 
by language and by periodical under each language 
heading. 

Francis F.: “Selected References on Sec- 
ondary-School Instruction,” SR, LXI (Feb. ’53), 101- 
122. Of special interest to language teachers are items 
262 to 307 under the heading of Foreign Language. 
“Federation Committee Report,” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Oct. 53), 303-307. Dr. Purin gives 
an excellent report of the recent nationwide survey on 
the academic and professional training of modern 
foreign language teachers. 

. and Duncan, R. M.: “Class Size and 
Placement in Language Instruction,” MLJ, XX XVII 
(Jan. ’53), 33-43. Questionnaires were sent to several 
institutions to find out the general practice with re- 
gard to placement in college classes of freshman stu- 
dents who offered credits of their high school language 
work. There is a surprising uniformity in the answers 
to the queries of the questionnaire. The discrepancy of 
the Table is explained by the fact that some schools 
gave two or more answers depending upon whether 
the class was oriented towards conversation, reading, 
or drill. 


. Shulgasser, Bernard: “Colegio Israelita de México,” 


JE, 24 (Spring ’53), 55-60. The article acquaints the 
Jewish world in the English speaking countries with 
one of the largest Jewish day schools on the Latin- 
American continent. In the four Tables given, it is 
most interesting to note that in both the elementary 
school and the high school languages are offered. 


. Smolensky, Dvora and Linder, Peninah and Mogilner, 


Sue S.: “Hebraic Experience in the Beth Hayeled of 
New York City,” JE, 24 (Spring ’53), 39-40. This 
report offers a glimpse of the operations of this experi- 
mental school, Beth Hayeled. Through a few in- 
stances given, it illustrates the method by which the 
school introduces its children to Jewish experience and 
the learning and attitude results that follow. 

Curtis ‘ aa “A German Error Count,” GQ, 
XXVI (Nov. 53), 261-271. These data presented here 
have value i- pe show the prevalence of certain 
types of errors common in an active command of 
German, the disparity between high-school and col- 
lege students. Also they give an index as to how much 
accuracy can be expected from students who have 
passed two years of high school, or one year of college 
German when they enter the second-year course after 
a summer’s vacation. 


. Van Eenenaam, Evelyn: “Annotated Bibliography of 


Modern Language Methodology for 1951,” MLJ, 
XXXVII (Feb. ’53), 85-108. The 377 items of this 
article are divided into twenty topical classifications. 
The 1951 periodicals, with the number of items from 
each one, are listed with code letters used in the list. 
At the end an authors’ index is given. 

White, Emilie Margaret et al.: “Report on Status of 
and Practices in the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the Public Elementary Schools of the United 
States,” MLJ, XXXVII (Mar. ’53), 123-127. This 
report represents the findings of a committee of five 
persons, Ruth R. Ginsburg, Marjorie Johnston, Ralph 
M. Perry, Josette E. Spink and Emilie M. White as 
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chairman. The statistics explain how many programs 
are in effect in various states, how they were launched, 
which language is taught, the starting points for 
language learning and the method that is commonly 
used. Naturally this splendid report cannot be re- 
garded as complete, for interest in the modern foreign 
language program is wide-spread and growing rapidly. 
Zenkovsky, Serge A.: “Periodicals in the Russian 
Language Program,’”’? BAATSEEL, XI (Sept. ’53), 9- 
11. Teachers and students of the Slavic languages and 
East European civilization today are in a disad- 
vantageous position for they are hampered by the 
present inaccessibility to the lands where the Slavic 
languages are spoken. It is of particular importance to 
those in this field to follow closely the main source of 
information available, contemporary publications. A 
knowledge of the methods of teaching these languages 
is of utmost importance. Various magazines and news- 
papers of great value are named. 


V. CORE CURRICULUM, CORRELATION, 
GENERAL EDUCATION, INTEGRATION 

(17). See also: 1-8, 45-83, 100-115, 

115-166, 267-296. 

“AAUW’s ‘General Education’ Requirement,” 
JAAUW, 46 (May ’53), 205-210. A number of presi- 
dents of AAUW state divisions give their views on the 
“general education” requirement. In “We Need 
Understanding” page 209, Martha J. Brunson voices 
the opinion that in broad courses in the humanities 
the students meet great men and women. “To De- 
velop and Cultivate,” Eleanor Patrick (pp. 209-210), 
shows that as a leader, the United States must under- 
stand those whom we attempt to lead and respect 
them too. How can we understand other people unless 
we know their language, their literature, their his- 
tory? 
Benjamin, Harold: ‘‘Languages in General Educa- 
tion,” MLJ, XXXVII (Nov. ’53), 327-330. General 
education is old. General education is the touchstone 
of a school system, and it is as important on one level 
as on another. At the George Peabody College for 
Teachers the foreign-language proposal has been an 
integral part of a general education program. A foreign 
language is required of all students. For a good general 
education we need more and better language teaching, 
and we need a first language and a second language for 
every student in elementary, secondary, and higher 
education. 


. Bernardo, Aldo S.: “A Recently Established Hu- 


manities Program,’’ JHE, XXIV (Dec. ’53), 482-485. 
It is gratifying to read that languages are given much 
attention in this program recently established. With 
greater emphasis upon integration and correlation of 
its own disciplines, the Harper’s humanities program 
not only adheres to the traditional interpretation of 
a liberal-arts education, but also represents a return to 
the fundamental concept of humanistic studies as 
disciplines which possess great significance and value. 
Chavarri, Jorge M.: “The Role of Spanish in Area 
Studies,” SS, 77 (Sat. June 6, ’53), 356-358. The his- 
torical background of the language in Spanish Amer- 
ica is reviewed briefly in order to evaluate more ac- 
curately its place and importance in the area. The 
integration of Spanish with the Latin-American area 
must be made from a linguistic point of view and also 
from a sincere understanding of the human elements 
that are involved. The writer concludes that many of 
the present programs are making valuable contribu- 
tions, but some need co-ordination more than any 
specific strengthening. In some parts of our country 
the Spanish and the Anglo-Saxon cultures have 
merged into one national element. 

Crocker, Lester G.: ““A New Cour:e: ‘Great Problems 
in French Literature’,” FR, XXVI (Feb. ’53), 296- 
298. The writer designed this new course for he felt 
the need of a General Education course. The class was 
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limited to twenty students. The technique of the 
course was to introduce each writer with a lecture- 
discussion, and then to work over each selection for 
an indefinite time. The course proved to be a “stiff” 
one but nevertheless popular. It did meet a need. 
Dressel, Paul L.: ‘General Education Looks at 
Foreign Language,” SS, 77 (Mar. 14, ’53), 164-167. 
The writer was influenced by much discussion on the 
value of foreign-language study in its relation to 
general education. As a result he desired a more ade- 
quate picture of general-education staffs and admin- 
istrators. A summary of many points of view are pre- 
sented here. 

Forsheit, Samuel: “Languages in the Core Curricu- 
lum,” HP, XXXV (Sept. ’53), 13-15. The writer 
agrees with Dr. Theodore Huebener that foreign 
languages do have a place in the core curriculum, and 
he comments on an article which Dr. Huebener has 
written on the above title. Suggestions are given to 
enlarge the scope of the idea of foreign languages in the 
core. By broadening the base we can serve a much 
larger number of students. The methodology used is 
explained. 


. “General Education in School and College,’’ PMLA, 


LXVIII (Sept. ’53), XI. Many excerpts are given 
which explain the value of modern language courses 
in the general education programs in high schools and 
colleges. 

Gordon, Bruce R.: “Integration of Laboratory and 
classroom,” MLJ, XXXVII (Feb. ’53), 72-75. It is 
imperative that the work in the classroom be co- 
ordinated and integrated with that of the laboratory. 
The many factors that contribute to a successfully in- 
tegrated program are clearly explained and also the 
principal obstacles that keep us from achieving this 
goal. 

Knotter, Gerardine: “A Boon for the Gifted,” JCJ, 
XXIV (Nov. ’53), 127-131. The study of a modern 
foreign language correlates with every other major 
field of interest in the curricula of our schools. It is the 
magic key. New worlds are opened to the pupils. 
The practical and the vocational uses of many modern 
languages are increasing in the U.S. We should begin 
language work in the elementary school. The spoken 
language must be given emphasis. 

Koenig, Karl F.: “The Idea of the Field Trip in the 
Study of Modern Languages,’”’? MLJ, XXXVII (Jan. 
’53), 35-37. Needless to say, the language teacher can 
use the field study trip to great advantage. It is a 
powerful incentive for the study of a language and its 
culture, for it offers variety and learning at the same 
time. The language teacher who has the enthusiasm 
and the time to plan for it can provide his or her stu- 
dents with field study trips which will offer a wealth 
of images and of patterns not found in any school 
text. If general education implies broader apprecia- 
tion of the culture of one’s time, here is the oppor- 
tunity for its development. 

Miller, Elizabeth and Butterbaugh, Wayne F.: 
“Building a Community School,’”’ C}/EE, XXII (Nov. 
’53), 81-87. This is the story of a town, its people, and 
their school. A community works together in the in- 
terests of the children and adults too. Educators 
worked with many members of the community. An 
integrated school united the community and provided 
a more adequate educational program for all the 
children. In many classes the Anglo and Mexican- 
American children taught each other their language 
and much of their cultural background. 

Rostas, Edith S.: “Cooperation between Schools and 
Colleges in Western Massachusetts,” FR, XXVII 
(Dec. ’53), 139-142. in looking back on the history of 
teaching modern languages in the United States, the 
writer points out that its philosophy and methods 
have always been closely correlated with the social 
and political situation of our country. To illustrate 
this she explains the three major milestones in the 
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history of teaching modern languages in the United 
States. Committees have outlined the work for us 
language teachers in the form of recommendations 
which are stated. Number five, the title of this paper, 
is one of the vital issues. The Western Massachusetts 
Chapter of the AATF has made plans for a project 
of correlation and cooperation between schools and 
colleges in that state. 

Symposium: “The Task Ahead,’ MLL, XXXIV 
(Mar. ’53), 54. The teaching of modern languages has 
been freed from the traditional “classical” approach. 
The teaching of modern languages in the schools has 
become a necessity. The acquisition of modern lan- 
guages must be real and fundamental. Teachers should 
integrate modern languages more closely with the cur- 
riculum and more attention should be given to the life 
and customs of the people whose language is studied. 


. Vardaman, Hazel C.: “Language and General Educa- 


tion,” GQ, XXVI (Jan. ’53), 2-9. This article is the 
result of the writer’s questioning of the objectives of 
the foreign language course in the hope of justifying 
the language requirement in the general education 
curriculum of the first two years of college. Foreign 
language is a very important part of the general educa- 
tion program. Its many contributions are most evi- 
dent. 

von Mohrenschildt, Dimitri: ““Russian Studies in the 
United States,’”” BAATSEEL, X (Mar. ’53), 46-47. 
Within the last few years outstanding progress in 
Russian language instruction in American colleges and 
universities, including military schools, has been 
made. Many well trained teachers and scholars are 
available, and a new integrated approach in Russian 
studies has been developed which has proved to be 
very effective. 

Whitmore, Katherine R.: “The Teaching of Under- 
graduate Spanish Courses for General Education,” H, 
XXXVI (May ’53), 140-141. More serious attention 
should be given to the problem of making the student 
aware of the unique contribution of the Spanish mind 
and spirit to western culture. A few reasons are stated 
to verify the seriousness of this problem. 


VI. CURRICULUM PLANNING, 

ADMINISTRATION (15). 

See also: 1-8, 8-20, 20-45, 

83-100, 115-166, 166-195. 
Blayne, Thornton C. and Kaulfers, Walter V.: “Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements and the High Schools,” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Apr. ’53), 195-197. During the last 
fifteen years, college entrance requirements in lan- 
guages have been modified most drastically. Hardly 
a third of the institutions formerly demanding at least 
two years of language work for admission make this 
requirement today. Foreign language enrolments in 
the high school have decreased some three per cent per 
year. A broader and deeper rooting for the languages 
in popular interest must be found. Often students 
prefer to start over in a new language in college if one 
is required. One principle is to find good students and 
to help them attain what they wish. 
Faust, Clarence H.: “The Humanities in the College 
Curriculum,” AACB, XX XIX (Mar. ’53), 30-35. The 
present situation of the humanities in colleges and 
universities and the needs which a look at their situa- 
tion in undergraduate programs suggest are considered 
from three points of view. Courses in foreign languages 
should open up a foreign literature and culture and 
develop an understanding of the nature of language. 
“Foreign Language Entrance and Degree Require- 
ments,” PMLA, LXVIII (Sept. ’53, No. 4, Part IT), 
40-55. Here listed by areas, alphabetized by states 
and institutions are those institutions recognized as 
accredited. Those starred require foreign language for 
entrance. A significant conclusion is drawn that a 
great many more institutions have retained the 
foreign language requirement for the B.A. degree than 
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have been popularly assumed in academic circles, 
which is most gratifying. 

Gerber, Helmut E.: “A Few Rocks Thrown in Self- 
Defense,” JHE, XXIV (June 53), 289-294, et seq. 
These rocks, thrown in self-defense, are aimed at the 
mold that produces advanced degree-holders in the 
humanities. The example that is given for an ad- 
vanced degree in English represents the practices in 
other colleges also. The foreign-language requirement 
for the Ph.D. is almost as hypocritical as other il- 
lustrations given. Graduate schools once assumed 
that a candidate for an advanced degree had a thor- 
ough knowledge of two or more languages. Do they 
now? Colleges must insist on more stringent entrance 
requirements. At least from three to six years of a 
foreign language should be required. In several other 
ways colleges must raise their requirements. 

Giduz, Hugo: “What Do the Colleges Expect of the 
Entering Students in Modern Languages?” MLJ, 
XXXVII (Apr. ’53), 174-176. Having taught in high 
schools and also having trained French and Spanish 
teachers for several years, Professor Giduz has kept in 
touch with what is going on in our high schools. He is 
therefore in a position to tell us what we are to do to 
improve our work in order to meet the expectations 
of the colleges. Teachers must be adequately pre- 
pared, must insist on precision from their students, 
must not hurry to cover the ground, must help stu- 
dents cultivate the habit of clear thinking, must give 
students more oral work. Much oral work helps give 
the students the knowledge of five necessary funda- 
mentals which are explained. 


. Jehle, Mimi I.: “German Language Summer Courses,” 


AGR, XIX (Apr. ’53), 17. Professor Kars deserves 
much credit for awakening a new love and under- 
standing of German for his summer courses for foreign 
students. The classes are excellently conducted, both 
those in literature and those on the more elementary 
phases of the language. 

Lind, Melva: “The Implications of Present and Fu- 
ture Responsibilities and Opportunities of Higher 
Education for Foreign Languages,” SS, 77 (Sat. May 
16, 753), 311-312. World horizons have broadened 
increasing the need for multilingual communication. 
There is increasing awareness of language needs in 
Asiatic, African, Malayan, and Arabic tongues. A pro- 
gram can be developed to suit the purposes of many 
languages specialists in the future. Various suggestions 
are given for such programs. The various agencies at 
work are promoting foreign-language study at every 
level of American education. 

Mendelsohn, Harold and Niefeld, S.J.: “Attitudes of 
College Officials on Certain Aspects of the U.S. Edu- 
cational Exchange Program,’”’ AACB, XX XIX (Dec. 
53), 589-597. A questionnaire was mailed to many 
academic institutions having had first-hand experi- 
ence with United States-sponsored exchange students, 
in order to obtain information regarding the reactions 
of college educators to the types of problems outlined. 
This paper represents an analysis of responses to the 
questionnaires submitted by 193 academic institu- 
tions in the United States. The results given are 
gratifying. 

Mildenberger, Kenneth: “Foreign Language En- 
trance Requirements in American Colleges Granting 
the A.B. Degree,”” MLJ, XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 385- 
387. In order to understand the present situation in 
foreign language study in America, the facts about 
college foreign language requirements for entrance 
and for the degree must be known. This study seeks 
to analyze statistically the tabulated figures available 
which deal with entrance requirements. Dr. Milden- 
berger gives us the complete and authoritative facts. 
This information is invaluable to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the high schools and colleges. 

“MIT Course in French,” HE, X (Nov. ’53), 50. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology offers a 2-year 
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basic course in history and literature in a foreign 
language. The students proved for the experiment 
have had the requisite preparation in French in high 
school. Additional sections in French, German and 
Spanish are contemplated. 

Stabler, John B.: “TCA and MSA Training Pro- 
grams,” HE, IX (Mar. 1, ’53), 156-157, et seq. The 
work in these training programs is carried on with the 
cooperation of American colleges, universities, state 
departments of education, local school systems, and 
other training institutions and agencies. Program ob- 
jectives and programs are explained. 


. Torrey, Norman L.: “Language and Literature in 


College and University,” MSLL, 4 (Sept. ’53), 102- 
108. More and more language instruction is combined 
with the teaching of literature. The writer is a firm 
believer in the direct method of teaching languages. 
He disagrees with the assumption that we must wait 
for well-trained teachers in an uncertain future. It is 
a question of motivation. We will get our good teach- 
ers after the market is created. The Los Angeles Plan 
is preferred to that of Cleveland. 


. Waas, Glenn: ‘‘Graduate School Language Require- 


ments and Undergraduate Counseling,” MLJ, 
XXXVITI (May ’53), 219-225. Several opinions are 
given about the requirements of various graduate 
schools in respect to foreign languages. Enough general 
agreement can be found to make possible some sound 
advice. The recent investigation made by the writer 
was directed to provide such advice for undergradu- 
ates at Colgate University. This investigation is care- 
fully explained. The results are of value for undergrad- 
uates elsewhere. 

Walsh, Donald D.: “The College Board Foreign 
Language Tests,’”’” MLJ, XXXVII (Jan. ’53), 19-22. 
Desirable and undesirable features of both the old and 
the new foreign language tests are carefully explained. 
Many are the advantages of the new one-hour test in 
March as opposed to the three-hour test in June. The 
importance of a practical, conversational command 
of the language is stressed. New techniques and new 
areas to be used are also very carefully explained. 
White, Lucien: ‘A Combined English-Foreign Lan- 
guage Literature Course for the Smaller College,” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Apr. ’53), 203-205. The plan ex- 
plained here has been used successfully for three years 
in the French department at Augustana College. The 
offering of this course would be of great service to 
other departments of the liberal arts college. Other 
values are explained. 


VII. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (51). See also: 
1-8, 166-195, 195-198, 198-232, 232-262. 


5. “America’s Schools,” TO, 37 (Oct. ’53), 20-23. Of in- 


terest to all teachers of languages is “Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School,” page 22. Profes- 
sional educators, parents, lay leaders are studying the 
problem of how American people can better under- 
stand other nations. We must train many to com- 
municate directly with the people of other nations. 
The District of Columbia and many states are offer- 
ing languages in their elementary schools. 

Bagg, A. Harold: “Foreign Languages,” NYSE, XLI 
(Dec. ’53), 212-214. We shall earn the respect and 
confidence of other peoples by showing them that we 
care enough about them to learn something of their 
history, their culture, and their language, and to use 
it in our contacts with them. What can be done? We 
can make it possible for every boy and girl in the edu- 
cational institutions of our country to study a foreign 
language. How soon? Now! There are capable lan- 
guage teachers ready now—and others can be pre- 
pared quickly—to take over and teach our young 
people to speak foreign languages. Language study 
can begin in the kindergarten or first grade. 

Baker, E. Clementine: “Making America Foreign 
Language Conscious: Beginning Where We Should 
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Begin,” UKL, 56 (Sept. ’53), 18-22. This program 
started as a club in the Clinton-Peabody School, St. 
Louis, Mo. Later the Board of Education gave the 
school authorities permission to make the Spanish 
a regular classroom enterprise for thirty minutes 
daily. The aural-oral method was used. 

Birkmaier, Emma M.: “Highlights from the Confer- 
ence on the Role of Foreign Languages in American 
Schools,” GQ, XXVI (May ’53), 195-197. Dr. Birk- 
maier discusses briefly the highlights of the Confer- 
ence held in Washington, D.C., January 15 and 16, 
1953. She urges teachers of elementary-German- 
language programs to send information regarding 
such to the editor of this Quarterly for publication. 
Brush, Madame Evelyn: “French Is Vital Part of 
Curriculum in Lake Forest Elementary Schools,” IE, 
41 (Mar. ’53), 261. The teaching of French begins in 
the third grade and continues through the eighth 
grade. The practical knowledge of a modern language 
is important. The practical approach is the natural 
approach; and therefore in order to study and to 
master the language, we must build the entire course 
on conversation. Pupils in the elementary grades learn 
other languages easily. 

“Bubbling Point,” NS, 51 (Mar. ’53), 106. The school- 
men’s interest in setting up foreign language courses 
for elementary pupils is at a bubbling point. In at 
least 25 states, communities are providing foreign 
language programs in the grades. Many more are to be 
set up soon. The findings in regard to these programs 
are explained in the article. 

Carr, Wm. G.: “Courage Unlimited,’ NEAJ, 42 
(Nov. 753), 475-476. The Korean language can be 
written in two different ways. The older or classical 
style of writing makes use of ideographs, while the 
newer method called Hangul is simpler and easier to 
learn. Hangul is taught in the elementary schools and 
in the Republic of Korea Army Communications 
School. 

Chary, Louis: “He knows French!”” FR, XXVI (Feb. 
’53), 291-295. The objectives of the French program 
for these elementary-school children in Orange 
County, New York, were confined to the development 
of only two of the language skills—comprehension and 
speaking. imitation, gesticulation, repetition, mem- 
orization, and dramatization were to be the chief 
techniques in the cultivation of aural-oral ability. 
Various methods explained were used to develop the 
two language skills. The children have enjoyed this 
linguistic adventure and have indicated the desire to 
study French in high school. 

Coleman, Charles W.: “Foreign Language ‘Mission- 
ary’ Work among Elementary-School Children,” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 419-421. It is the hope of 
the writer of this paper that others may be inspired 
to do some language “missionary” work with pre- 
school children and elementary-school children after 
reading about this experiment at the University of 
Nebraska. The results have been highly satisfactory. 
Coleman, Chas. W.: “Foreign Language ‘Missionary’ 
Work among Elementary School Children,” UKL, 
56 (Sept. 53), 5-9. See item 123. 

Daley, Mary E.: “Language 8 at the North Syracuse 
High School,’”” MLJ, XX XVII (Jan. ’53), 38-41. This 
article proves to us that administrators who are so 
inclined can find a place for languages in the grade 
schools. At North Syracuse High School the seventh 
graders study French and Latin for five weeks each. 
The eighth graders take Spanish for ten weeks. The 
linguistic aspect of language learning has been com- 
bined with the civilization part into this culture 
course. We language teachers will be interested to 
know some of the details of the course and the philos- 
ophy behind the method used. 

Dunkel, Harold B.: “‘Foreign Languages on the March 
again,’ SR, LXI (Jan. ’53), 3-7. New interest and 
activity in the role of modern foreign languages in 








128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


the high-school and in the elementary-school curricula 
are the result of former Commissioner Earl J. Mc- 
Grath’s address to the Central States Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Association, May, 1952, in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and the Rockefeller Foundation grant 
of $120,000 to the MLA for a three-year inquiry into 
the role that languages should play in American life. 
If language programs are to have beneficial effect 
now in the future, they should be carefully planned 
to various conditions carefully explained here. 


. Edwards, John H.: “Aqui Se Habla Espajol’’ PSJ, 


102 (Dec. ’53), 113. Can elementary-school children 
learn to speak Spanish? Yes, and with “mucho gusto.” 
Elementary-school children should learn to speak 
Spanish, French, German or Italian or any other 
language their teacher may know. At this level chil- 
dren are free from self-consciousness and learn other 
languages easily. The method explained here is most 
interesting. 
Exton, Elaine: ‘Teaching a Foreign Language in the 
Grades,”’ ASBJ, 126 (Apr. ’53), 37-39. The highlights 
of former Commissioner McGrath’s speech before the 
Annual Meeting of the CSMLTA in St. Louis, Mo., 
and of the Conference on the Role of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the American Schools in Washington, D.C., 
are reviewed. Besides these, the writer discusses the 
Current Status of Language Instruction, Scheduling 
a Second Language, Determining the Methods and 
Curriculum Content, and Securing Competent Teach- 
ers. 
Fenn, (Mrs.) Roger C.; Perry, Ralph M.; White, 
Emilie M.; de Sauzé, Emile B.; Huebener, Theodore: 
“The Teaching of French in Elementary Schools,” 
FR, XXVI (Apr. ’53), 360-378. This is a panel dis- 
cussion in which Mrs. Fenn stresses two major aims 
in the teaching of French in elementary schools. 
There are many advantages for beginning language 
study in the elementary grades. Ralph M. Perry gives 
us a description of the foreign language experiment 
in the St. Louis public elementary schools. Emilie M. 
White reports on the successful public elementary 
school language program in the District of Columbia. 
‘mile B. de Sauzé explains the plan used in the 
elementary language programs in the country and 
is set up for gifted children. Theodore Huebner 
states that language study should be started as early 
as possible. For several reasons the languages and 
cultures of other nations cannot be ignored. These 
and other ideas are outlined in the report on “The 
Place and Function of Modern Languages in the 
Public Schools.” 
“For French, No Apology,” NS, 51 (Feb. ’53), 108. 
Your elementary schools will have to do something 
about teaching foreign languages if they are to be 
au courant. School systems and teacher training insti- 
tutions are doing much to spread the idea of volun- 
tary foreign language teaching in the grades. Parents 
like the idea of language instructionin the grades. 
Gessler, Elizabeth (Mrs. C. F.): “A Foreign-Language 
Experiment in the Elementary School,” MLJ, 
XXXVII (Nov. ’53), 368-371. Mrs. Gessler has been 
most successful in getting her superintendent, princi- 
- and grade teachers plan and carry out a foreign 
anguage program in the elementary schools in Hast- 
ings on Hudson, N. Y. French in two sections and 
Spanish in two sections are taught to all the students 
in the fourth grade. This plan will be carried through 
the seventh grade. A step by step account of how 
French is taught is given, for this may help others in 
their programs. 
Grew, James: “An Experiment with Teaching Oral 
French in Grade III of the Andover Central Elemen- 
tary School, Fall Term, 1952, Four Times Weekly, 
15-20 Minutes a Day,” UKL, 56 (Sept. ’53), 24-38. 
This is a day by day account of the experiment. The 
account relates the material taught, the method used, 
and the pupils’ reactions. 
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Guerra, Manuel H.: “Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools—Languages in the Grades of 
Western New York,” MLJ, XXXVII (Oct. 753), 
308-310. At a recent Western Zone meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, interest in 
language programs ran high as was indicated by the 
explanation and the discussion of the many language 
programs now in effect. Western New York is going 
ahead with language instruction in the grades for 
administrators are convinced of the merit of language 
instruction at that level. 

Haac, Oscar A.: “Language Studies and Present 
Needs,’”’ MLJ, XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 403-407. The 
writer reviews some aspects of past surveys on the 
role of foreign languages and literatures in American 
life to guide and to arouse comment helpful to the 
Modern Language Association in its important work. 
From several considerations seven definite suggestions 
for the present inquiry by the MLA are derived. They 
deal with methods, good teaching, elementary school 
language programs, etc. 


5. Hamilton, T. Earle: ‘‘The Texas Plan to Encourage 


the Study of Foreign Languages,” UKL, 56 (Sept. 
’53), 2-4. In Texas the language teachers welcome the 
call to work on various committees to make plans for 
a concerted effort on the part of ali teachers at all 
levels of instruction to obtain public support. This 
general program of action is explained 

Hammond, Lottie: “French in the Elementary 
School—Why Not?” CMLR, IX (Summer ’53), 5-8. 
In our world today international understanding is so 
necessary. Every child should be made to realize that 
other nations think differently. Language study is one 
of the best methods of accomplishing this and making 
better world citizens. Children of elementary-school 
age are very receptive, and much oral practice can be 
given at this time. Teachers’ Colleges will train stu- 
dents in modern language teaching. The training 
will combine pronunciation and oral practice by 
various methods. A solution is offered for each ob- 
stacle presented. 

Hobbs, Nicholas: “Child Development and Language 
Learning,” SS, 78 (July 25, ’53), 17-21. Language 
instruction should start in the elementary grades. 
Our problem is to find the most effective means of 
developing skill in a second language. Professor Hobbs 
outlines what help we can find for the solution of the 
problem of language instruction in current under- 
standings of psychology and child development, 
especially the child from six to twelve years old. 
Huebener, Theodore: “‘Education in Israel,’”’? MLJ, 
XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 388-392. Dr. Huebener ex- 
plains the many problems of the young republic of 
Israel. The structure of the Israeli educational sys- 
tem, which consists of four levels, is simple. It is 
interesting to note that the foreign languages that 
are offered in Israeli high schools are English, French, 
Latin, and Arabic. In the Arab elementary school the 
language of instruction is Arabic. Hebrew is taught 
four to five hours a week, beginning in the fourth 
grade. English is begun in the fifth or sixth grade. 
Most effective are the ulpan residential courses 
which last from three to nine months. Students live 
in an entirely Hebrew atmosphere, and they study 
the language intensively for many hours a day. 
Johnston, Marjorie C.: “An Early Start in Foreign 
Languages,” JAAUW, 46 (May ’53), 217-218. Dr. 
Johnston explains the many reasons for the new 
interest in the early teaching of foreign languages. 
Many facts regarding the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary schools were reported by a survey 
committee of the Conference on the Role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools which was _ held 
in January 1953, in Washington, D.C., under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Johnston, Marjorie C.: “Teaching Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools,” SL, 35 (Mar. ’53), 85. On 
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. Leonard, 


January 15 and 16 in Washington, D.C., more than 
350 educators met in a two-day conference to discuss 
the problem of teaching foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools. Dr. Johnston gives us a summary of 
this First National Conference which was called after 
much interest in this problem as a result of former 
Commissioner McGrath’s address in St. Louis, May, 
1952. 

Leonard, (Mrs.) Newton P.: “Languages for Our 
Children,” MLJ, XXXVII (Mar. 753), 120-122. 
Mrs. Newton, as president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, agrees that the children today 
should learn another language early. Parent-teacher 
members will support whole-heartedly whatever 
steps are taken to help the children learn another 
language early, and they will do all they can to see 
to it that other community groups are well informed 
as to the importance and value of teaching languages 
in the elementary schools. 

Leonard, (Mrs.) Newton P.: “Languages for Our 
Children,” SL, 35 (Mar. ’53), 83-85. See item 141. 
Lucille P. (Mrs. Newton P.): ‘Foreign 
Languages for Young Americans,” NPTM, XLVIII 
(Apr. ’53), 26-28. Mrs. Leonard reviews our former 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. McGrath’s 
speech given at the Conference on the Role of Lan- 
guages in Our Schools, Washington, D.C., January 
15 and 16. We may expect the support of the mem- 
bers of the National Parent-Teacher organizations. 
Massmann, Robert E.: “Spanish in New Britain,” 
H, XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 453-456. The experimental 
program in Spanish for fifth-grade pupils at Stanley 
School in New Britain, Connecticut, includes chil- 
dren with above average I.Q. ratings. Oral learning 
is emphasized. The children are eager to continue 
their study of the language. 


. Members of the staff of the Orange County superin- 


tendent of schools: ‘“‘What Is Happening at the Grow- 
ing Edge?” CJEE, XXII (Aug. ’53), 55-64. Of special 
interest to language teachers is the section entitled 
“Binding Our Culture,” pages 62-64. The Savanna 
Elementary School is doing much to further inter- 
cultural understanding among the many racial 
groups, particularly the Mexican-Americans. Several 
excellent suggestions are offered in regard to helping 
the Spanish-speaking children in the elementary 
schools. Classes for adults in subjects such as English 
and Spanish are planned. 

McGrath, Earl J.: “Foreign Languages in Elementary 
Grades?” HERH, 41 (Apr.’53), 222-223. Some signifi- 
cant excerpts are given here from Dr. McGrath’s 
address given at the Conference on The Role of 
Foreign Languages in American Schools, January 
15 and 16, 1953, in Washington, D.C. 

McGrath, Earl J.: “Broadening the Base of Lan- 
guage Study in America,” H, XXXVI (May ’53), 
186-189. The extension of instruction in foreign 
languages in our school system is the plea that Dr. 
McGrath makes in this paper. Many long years of 
study are needed to build a workable knowledge of a 
language. If this study is begun in high school or in 
college, our youth of today cannot put his knowledge 
of the study of languages to use in more advanced 
academic work. Therefore, foreign language study 
should begin in the elementary school. Language 
instruction in the elementary school must be and can 
be related to the other activities of the curriculum. 
Teacher training institutions must do their very best 
to train teachers of languages for all levels of instruc- 
tion. 

McGrath, Earl J.: ““roadening the Base of Language 
Study in America,” PMLA, LXVIII (Mar. ’53), 
25-29. See item 147. 

McGrath, Earl J.: “Broadening the Base of Language 
Study in America,” SS, 77 (Feb. 7, ’53), 81-83. 
See item 147, 
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150. Méras, Edmond A.: “The Teaching of French at 


157. 


158. 





Phillips Exeter and Phillips Andover,” UKL, 56 
(Sept. ’53), 13-17. The methods of instruction used 
in the two institutions differ somewhat. The Exeter 
program has more reading. There is no set method 
of teaching. The Andover system uses a complete 
direct method. The programs are explained. 


. Mireles, E. E.: “The Teaching of Spanish in Our 


Public Schools,” ASBJ, 127 (Nov. 53), 33-34, et 
seq. In Corpus Christi Spanish is required in grades 
three through eight. For many years the method of 
teaching languages was that of the grammatical in- 
direct approach. Not so in Corpus Christi where the 
pupils start with conversation. Their study of the 
language is something natural, alive, practical, inter- 
esting and functional. 


. Peyre, Henri: “Start Them Young,” SRL, XXXVI 


(Sept. 12, ’53), 24. Our schools of today must train 
Americans for life on a global scale. This can be done 
by renewed emphasis on courses in modern foreign 
languages beginning in the elementary schools. 


. Quinlan, Nora: ‘Teaching Spanish in the Grades in 


the Grades in the Hastings-on-Hudson School,” 
H, XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 456-457. This experiment in 
teaching Spanish and French in the grades has been 
most successful. The enthusiasm of parents and grade 
teachers was most gratifying. The eagerness and 
interest of the children in learning to speak another 
language was an incentive to the writer and would be 
to anyone wishing to try this experiment as explained 
here. 


. Reynolds, Mary G.: “Spanish Goes to Grade School,” 


A, 5 (April ’53), 17-19. The writer reports on several 
successiul foreign-language programs in the elemen- 
tary schools throughout the United States. Spanish 
lessons are also sent out over various TV stations to 
give many more the opportunity to learn the language. 


5. Rivera, Carlos: ‘The Teaching of Spanish in the 


Second Grades of the El Paso Public Schools,” H, 
XXXVI (Nov. 753), 450-543. All Spanish teachers 
will be deeply interested in the materials, methods and 
techniques used by the writer. Small portions from 
various units illustrate devices, methods and tech- 
niques of presenting and of reviewing some lessons. 
The teaching of Spanish to English-speaking children 
in the first and second grades has continued to be a 
challenge. Interest and enthusiasm have been most 
evident on the part of the children, their parents, and 
school administrators. 


. Rounda, Rita S.: “Spanish for the ‘Exceptional’ 


Child,” H, XXXVI (Aug. ’53), 338-340. Fifteen 
children, call them “slow learners” or ‘“underprivi- 
leged,”’ in this fifth grade in Lawrence, Kansas, are 
taught Spanish twice a week for thirty-minute 
periods. Spanish is presented almost entirely through 
conversation. The methods used are simple. Studying 
Spanish gave the morale and self-confidence of these 
children a boost. 

Roving Reporter: “Eighth Graders Get a Taste of 
Foreign Languages,”’ NS, (Sept. ’53), 12. The eighth 
graders in Port Washington, N. Y., are offered a 
course that gives them some knowledge of French, 
Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Italian 
so that they can decide if they want to take a language 
course in the ninth grade. The aims of this course 
are to highlight the literature, music, art and archi- 
tecture of other countries as well as to stimulate an 
interest in foreign languages. The teacher, Bert Ge- 
rard, has written and duplicated the text. 

Sacks, Norman P.: “A Linguist’s View of the Cur- 
rent Public School Controversy,” BAAUP, 39 
(Spring ’53), 70-85. Of interest to all language 
teachers are the last sections in which we find the case 
for foreign language study and the foreign language 
requirements presented. The attitude of “progres- 
sive” educators to foreign language study must be 
changed. They must realize that foreign language 
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methodology has come a long way. Today we are a 
more language-conscious, international-minded na- 
tion. The praiseworthy idea of beginning language 
instruction in the early grades deserves encourage- 
ment in our nation that has assumed the responsibility 
of world leadership. 


. School Life: “Reporting the Progress of Public Educa- 


tion,”’ SL, 36 (Oct. ’53), 3-4, et seq. “Developments in 
Teaching Methods and Materials and Use of New 
Techniques” on page 4 deals with foreign languages 
in the elementary schools. 

Selvi, Arthur M.: “Foreign Languages Belong in the 
Elementary School,” NS, 52 (Sept. ’53), 56-60. Dr. 
Selvi gives us excerpts of various educators who 
favor language instruction at all levels in our schools. 
He also reviews the various reports that were given 
at the Conference on the Role of Languages in Our 
Schools, Washington, D.C., January 15 and 16, 1953. 
Foreign languages are now recognized as an indispen- 
sable tool in order to understand other peoples. Chil- 
dren learn languages easily, therefore language study 
should begin in the elementary grades in our schools. 
They can be placed there without upsetting the course 
of study. 

Sister M. Madeleine, O.S.U.: “Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools: An Experimenta] Program 
in Some Louisville Parochial Schools,” UKL, 56 
(Sept. ’53), 10-12. These language programs begin 
in the first grade, third grade or fourth. The language 
work is taught as a special subject but is correlated 
with the other subjects. Aural-oral work is given the 
greatest emphasis. The enthusiasm is most gratifying. 
Starr, Mary M.: “Superior Has Successfully Offered 
French for Fifth Graders,” WJE, 86 (Dec. ’53), 11. 
The French lessons are for all the pupils in the fifth 
grade in the Bryant School. Having become aware 
of the common use of another language, the pupils 
have shown a readiness which has made them eager 
to study French. Both the parents and the pupils 
agree that it is good to have a knowledge of at least 
two languages. 

. Steering Committee for the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the MLA of America: “Values of Foreign 
Language Study,” PMLA, LXVIII (Dec. 753), 
XIII. The study of a foreign language, skillfully 
taught under proper conditions, provides a new experi- 
ence. It enlarges the pupil’s horizon through the 
introduction to a new medium of communication 
and a new culture pattern, and adds to his sense of 
pleasurable achievement. 

Symposium: ‘Foreign Language in the Elementary 
School,” NEAJ, 42 (Nov. 753), 479-481. Most 
gratifying are the ideas and reports of supervisors 
and superintendents of successful programs of foreign 
languages that are taught in the elementary schools 
in various states. 


. Wessel. H. M.: “Foreign Languages for Grades,” 


NS 52 (Dec. ’53), 122. Since 1926 when the junior 
high schools in Cheltenham Township, Elkins Park, 
Pa., were organized, pupils have been offered a rich 
opportunity for exploring the foreign languages. 
The seventh and eighth graders explore various lan- 
guages, then they study the language itself and all the 
other interesting and instructive elements that make 
up the culture of the peoples. 


VIII. FILMS, RADIO, RECORDINGS, TELE- 
VISION, AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (29). See also: 
115-166, 267-296, 342-347. 

Borglum, George: “Technical Aids in Language 
Teaching and Research,” MSLL, 4 (Sept. 753), 
45-46. Dr. Borglum expounds his ideas about the 
direct method, about the phases of language we should 
emphasize, and about those we ought to forget. Audio- 
visual aid no longer means only blackboard and chalk. 
Today’s audio-visual aids help us teach out languages 
more efficiently. 
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Borglum, George: “SHAPE’s Language-Teaching 
Program,” SS, 77 (May 2, ’43), 273-276. The tech- 
niques and materials being devised for the teaching 
of both English and French at SHAPE (Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe) were the result 
of necessity and are destined to become very important 
contributions in the attempt to modernize and to 
revitalize the teaching of modern foreign languages. 
Dr. Borglum praises the SHAPE language program 
and congratulates the staff members for pioneering 
in their work of the language laboratory. 


. Deinum, Andries: ““World Communications,” AVCR, 


I (Spring ’53), 127-131. The writer calls our attention 
to some excellent periodicals dealing with audio-visual 
materials. In dealing with them, their background 
and content is stressed. 

Durnin, Phyllis M.: “Film Program Speeds Spanish 
Learning,” CH, 27 (Apr. ’53), 465-467. The purpose 
of this article is to describe the film program in the 
Spanish department at West Phoenix High School. It 
does work! Its success is due to long-range planning 
technique in the teaching of films and to the coopera- 
tion of the audio-visual aids department. The writer 
explains the program and techniques in using films in 
her department. 

Eichholz, Erich: “Function and Equipment of a 
Language Laboratory,” MLJ, XXXVII (Apr. ’53), 
181-184. The language laboratory is here to stay. It 
does not take the place of the classroom teacher, but 
supplements the classroom procedure in many ways 
explained here. The suggested procedure based on 
experience in the language laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma may be helpful to other lan- 
guage instructors planning such a laboratory. 

Felt, Wm. N.: ““The Adaptation of Radio to Foreign- 
Language Teaching,” FR, XXVI (May ’53), 432- 
438. A new, vitalizing source of material for the re- 
cording, a vast field almost completely ignored by 
language people is the radio, particularly the short- 
wave broadcasts. There are recordings to be added to 
the general supply. The illustrations are taken from 
the Voice of America. The short-wave radio can offer 
a greater variety of topics from far greater geographi- 
cal areas and present the varying accents as they may 
be found in modern inter-continental travel. 

Fulton, Renée J.: “Theatre, Film and Radio Notes,” 
FR XXVI(Jan. ’53), 245-247. There are many help/{u! 
suggestions for teachers in this section. Here we find 
an account of Jean Brerault and his studies in the 
use of films. Many of these films are used in this 
country. If you are located where you can receive 
the broadcasts of Radio-College, write for a copy of 
the program schedule. All French teachers will be 
interested in the account of the teaching of French 
by radio in the Vancouver Schools, Cross-Atlantic 
Potpourri, and the new films available at F.A.D.C 
Fulton, Renée J.:“‘Theatre, Film and Radio Notes,” 
FR XXVI (Feb. ’53), 317-318. The International 
Art Film Festival, Brandon Films’ new French fea- 
ture films, FABER film evaluations, and Cross- 
Atlantic Potpourri will be of special interest to 
teachers of French. 

Fulton, Renée J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes,” 
FR, XXVI (Apr. ’53), 403-404. Sylvie Chevalley, 
specialist on the contemporary theatre in France, 
has sent interesting notes on a forthcoming Broadway 
comedy, La Cuisine des Anges. F.A.D.C. announces 
the acquisition of the English version of two films, 
Snow Conquest and Wealth in the Future. Eve Daniel 
presented Ondine by Jean Giraudoux for the Alliance 
Francaise de New York. Many interesting screen 
productions are explained in Cross-Atlantic Potpourri. 


. Fulton, Renée J.: “Theatre, Film and Radio Notes,” 


FR, XXVI (May ’53), 474-476. WNYE’s broadcasts 
in French to junior high and senior-high school pupils 
stimulate and enliven instruction in accordance with 
the new trends in language education and curriculum 
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7. Guerra, Manuel H.: 


development. The series is divided into four groups. 
A new color documentary film on French language 
and civilization by Dr. George Borglum, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, portrays the charm 
of a hill town as a means to understanding people 
of that region. In response to inquiries from many 
readers about Bernanos’ long running drama, ex- 
planatory notes are offered here. French teachers 
will be interested in the new films at F.A.D.C. and 
Cross-Atlantic Potpourri. 

Fulton, Renée J.: ‘“Theatre, Film and Radio Notes,” 
FR, XXVII (Dec. ’53), 169-171. The showing of a 
film is a well-planned lesson that is integrated with 
the work of the term and productive of definite, 
worthwhile outcomes. As Frances Oswald makes 
clear, it is truly an exciting and constructive learning 
experience for the students. It involves more work on 
the part of the teacher and more concentrated atten- 
tion on the part of the students. 

“Fun to Learn about Latin 
America,” H, XXXVI (Aug. ’53), 340-342. If you 
are studying the possibility of telecasting Spanish in 
your community, here are several suggestions. “Fun 
to Learn about Latin America,” a fifteen-minute 
telecast of varied Spanish Lessons and Hispanic 
Culture at the primary grade level, is a very popular 
program under the direction of Professor Guerra. 
Hirsch, Ruth: ‘Mechanical Aids in Language Teach- 
ing,” MSLL, 4 (Sept. ’53), 58-63. The use of audio- 
visual techniques in language teaching does not con- 
stitute a method in itself. They are, however, a vital 
part of the teaching process. This paper is concerned 
primarily with the use of visual aids, not of audio aids, 
in language teaching. 

Hoffman, Edward J.: “Paris in Song: An ‘Audio’ 
Project,” FR, XXVI (Jan. ’53), 216-223. No city in 
the world has been celebrated in song as Paris has. 
So, why not bring Paris into the classroom, musically 
speaking. Songs reveal much about the Parisian and 
the Frenchman. The project explained here would be 
carried out on an advanced level as in courses on 
French civilization, advanced French conversation, or 
in French clubs. Your students will be informed and 
entertained. 


. Huebener, Theodore: “Teaching Spanish by Radio,” 


H, XXXVI (May ’53), 203. The radio station of 
the New York Board of Education has, since 1952, 
broadcasted a program “Say It in Spanish.” This 
program consists of a series of twelve fifteen-minute 
shows sent out to the schools four times every Friday 
by transcription. The broadcasts have met with 
enthusiastic reception. 

Jett, Alvin D.: “The Use of Color Codes in Teaching 
German,” GQ XXVI (Jan. ’53), 33-38. Some simple 
visual aids to instruction which have been found effec- 
tive and useful to students are called to our attention. 
The chief virtue of the spirit duplicator from a peda- 
gogical standpoint is that it can print in five colors 
simultaneously. Colored chalk has glamor. 

“NWDR Looks at America,” AGR, XIX (Feb. ’53), 
35-36. As a result of a recent contact between the 
Northwest German Radio station at Cologne and the 
Public Affairs Field Center, Duesseldorf, the School 
Broadcast Section has begun a broadcast series en- 
titled “Looking at America” as a regular feature 
of its English language program. These broadcasts 
represent a beginning in the attempt to explain 
American life to thousands of German English-lan- 
guage students and teachers in North Rhine-West- 
phalia. 


- Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXVII 


(Jan. ’53), 52-53. Films and filmstrips for use in lan- 
guage classes are named and explained. Rental prices 
are given and addresses of the various film bureaus. 


- Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXVII 


(Feb. 53), 78-79. Pictures, travel posters, slides and 
films are available without charge from many travel 
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agencies. Here is a list of good sources for up-to-date 
travel information for both high school and college 
groups. 


5. Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ XXXVII 


(Mar. ’53), 159-160. Many films and filmstrips are 
listed, explained, and rental fees are stated. 


. Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXVII 


(Apr. ’53), 209-210. The article names and explains 
films, tape and filmstrips, realistic visual aids for use 
in many langugage classes of various levels. 

Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXVII 
(May ’53), 254-257. Films, filmstrips, records and 
realia for use in many language classes are named 
and explained. 

Sanchez, José: ‘Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXVII 
(Oct. ’53), 311-312, Films, filmstrips, color slides for 
use in many language classes are named and ex- 
plained. 

Sanchez, José: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XX XVII 
(Nov. ’53), 372-373. Films for use in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish classes are named and explained. 
Sanchez, José: “‘Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXVII 
(Dec. ’53), 427-428. Films, color slides and recordings 
for use in language classes are named and explained. 
Schwartz, John C. Jr.: “Secrets of Success for an 
Audio-Visual Conference,” NS, 51 (Mar. ’53), 96-98. 
A list of possible demonstrations is presented, and one 
audio-visual director takes the responsibility for 
gathering material, personnel and resource informa- 
tion for each different demonstration. One illustra- 
tion pictures the use of audio-visual materials in the 
students’ language experience. 

“Spanish on Television,” NYSE, XL (June ’53), 
673-674. Professor Manuel H. Guerra, instructor 
of Spanish at SUCT, Buffalo, has promoted greater 
emphasis on the spoken language and has used modern 
teaching methods and devices. His television program 
of Spanish and Latin-American culture is a pioneering 
task. His child participants, ranging from five and 
one-half years of age to eleven, learn Spanish vocabu- 
lary from colorful cards and repeat short sentences 
in actual lifelike situations. The aims of the program 
are to teach conversational Spanish to the children 
of the area by using many interesting devices. 
Stevens, Kenneth N.: “Syntheses of Speech Sounds 
by an Electromechanical Vocal Tract,” MSLL, 4 
(Sept. ’53), 53-58. The aim of this paper is to describe 
the mechanical device or the speech synthesizer which 
explores the articulatory aspect of speech and notes 
the relations between articulatory positions and the 
acoustic properties of the speech wave. This device 
is used by the writer at the Acoustics Laboratory at 
M.LT. 

Wendt, Paul R.: “Magnetic Sound Film Has Many 
Classroom Uses,” NS, 51 (June ’53), 88-90. Films in 
adult education could have different tracks for differ- 
ent language groups or cultural backgrounds. In 
language classes the magnetic recording can be a 
foreign language translation of the English photo- 
graphic track. A language student can switch from 
the original to the translation at any time while watch- 
ing the pictures accompanying the tracks. 


IX. GENERAL LANGUAGE, AUXILIARY LAN- 


195. 


GUAGE (3). See also: 1-8, 100-115, 115-166, 
232-262. 
Gode, Alexander: “Interlingua,” AGR, XX (Qct.- 
Nov. ’53), 14-16. In 1889 Stefan George wrote a 
number of poems in a language commonly thought of 
as “Romanic.” He conceived of a modern language 
which would be equally valid throughout the orbit 
ot the Latin tradition. In our time a conscious effort 
has come to fruition to distill from the languages of 
the Western world their common features and build 
them into a common auxiliary which stresses their 
oneness in the Mediterranean or Occidental tradition. 
This interlanguage is known as “Interlingua.” It 
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X. 


may be characterized as the fulfillment of George’s 
dream. In a sense “Interlingua” is in respect to the 
languages of Europe what literary German is in rela- 
tion to the German dialects. It is a sort of Ur- 
European. 

Oswald, Victor A. Jr. and Lawson, Richard H.: “An 
Idioglossary for Mechanical Translation,” MLF, 
XXXVIII (Sept.—Dec. 53), 1-11. In order to estab- 
lish effective bilingual glossaries for mechanical 
translation three problems require solution. These are 
explained. There are two schools of thought among 
the linguisticians who are investigating the feasibility 
of mechanical translation. One group believes that 
investigation should be directed toward finding theo- 
retical formulations on the level of general language. 
The other school believes that if we limit our work 
to scientific discourse and produce crude translations, 
then mechanical translation might be realized in the 
near future. The major linguistic problems of prag- 
matic mechanical translation now are solved. 
Gordon, Jean and Casey, John P.: “Some General 
Ideas about General Language,’”’ OS, XXXI (Apr. 
’53), 160-161. The two outstanding objectives in 
the General Language Course on the eighth grade 
level in the Columbus Public Schools seem to be (1) the 
cultural aspects of general education, and (2) guidance 
for future language study. An attempt could be made 
to interweave English and social studies into the gener- 
al language course. 


GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, SYNTAX (34). 
See also: 1-8, 115-166, 267-296. 

Basilius, Harold A.: “A Structuralist View of German 
Syntax,” MLJ, XXXVII (Mar. 753), 130-133. In 
recent years a group of German linguistic scholars, 
often referred to as the Neo-Humboldtians, has at- 
tempted to reinterpret and to revalidate the linguistic 
theories of Wilhelm von Humboldt. The ideas of 
this scholarly group and those of the structuralists 
are very similar. Leo Weisgerber, a recent spokesman 
of the Humboldtian view, calls attention to the 
results of Erich Drach’s researches which contain 
much that is directly applicable to the classroom 
teaching of German syntax to American students. 
Beardsley, Wilfred A.: “A Brief Comparison of Span- 
ish and Portuguese Syntax,’ H, XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 
420-422. This paper shows that Portuguese resembles 
Old Spanish more than Modern Spanish in its syn- 
tactical uses, chiefly because Portuguese is still very 
flexible. Many instances have been cited to show that 
a knowledge of Portuguese can be most useful to a 
teacher of Spanish. 

Beberfall, Lester: ‘““Meyer-Liibke’s Treatment of the 
Partitive Indefinite Construction in Italian,” I, XXX 
(Mar. ’53), 37-43. Meyer-Liibke presents the partitive 
indefinite construction as a stylistic device which 
transcends the conventional demands of syntax. He 
places the decision to use the construction on the 
personal inclinations of the writer. This construction 
is an element of syntax in the same sense as many 
others. Many examples are given. 

Bement, N. S.: “The French ‘Tolérances,’ 1900- 
1950,” MLJ, XXXVII (Mar. ’53), 139-146; MLJ, 
XXXVII (Nov. ’53), 351-359. On February 26, 
1901, the French Department of Public Instruction 
decreed that the teaching of certain rules of French 
syntax should henceforth be abolished in French 
schools. This is a study of the effect of that decree 
on the content of textbooks published thereafter, and 
of the extent to which present-day practice coincides 
with the official recommendations contained in the 
decree. Professor Bement’s articles on the French 
tolérances are most scholarly, most interesting, and 
very well documented. 
Bolinger, Dwight L.: “Verbs of Being,” H, XXXVI 
(Aug. ’53), 343-345. Many verbs of being are explained 
and examples given. It is interesting to note that three 
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of Ramsey’s examples of the “impersonal” and “‘in- 
determinate” are included with verbs of the type 
that Dr. Bolinger discusses here. 

Bolinger, Dwight L.: “Verbs of Emotion,” H, XXXVI 
(Nov. ’53), 459-461. Several examples with references 
are given to show the use of the indicative after verbs 
of emotion. 

Chown, Elizabeth: ‘A Review of French Pronouns,” 
CMLR, IX (Spring ’53), 15-18. This review of pro- 
nouns, arranged by type of pronoun, will be valuable 
to a beginning French teacher. Sentences with each 
yronoun are given and an explanation. 
Davis, J. Cary: “ ‘Al’+Infinitive,” H, XXXVI 
(Nov. ’53), 438. This useful construction has as a 
common English equivalent ‘upon doing something- 
or-other.”” A more characteristic parallel is that of a 
clause introduced by “when” or “as.” Examples 
clarify this last statement. 

Davis, J. Cary: “A Pesar Mio, A Pesar de Mi,” H, 
XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 459. A prepositional construc- 
tion showing an interesting development in Spanish, 
is the type represented by a pesar mio and a pesar de 
mi. Examples are given to explain each one. 

Halle, Morris: “The German Conjugation,” W, 9 
(Apr. ’53), 45-53. The purpose of this study is to show 
how the German verb can be described in a relatively 
simple fashion of a form other than the infinitive 
chosen as the basic form. It is hoped that rules given 
here be adopted by teachers of German for their 
classroom work. 

Hess, John A.: “How Real Is a ‘Real’ Condition?” 
GQ, XXVI (March ’53), 127-132. Many statements 
about conditional sentences, real conditions, unreal! 
conditions and unreal subjunctives have disturbed 
German students as well as experienced language 
teachers. Several such examples are given. Construc- 
tive suggestions and examples given should replace 
those that have been used. 

Homberger, Conrad P.: “Grammar and the Teaching 
of Languages,” MLJ, XXXVII (Feb. ’53), 63-67. It 
is the author’s purpose to discuss a number of actual 
instances from his own teaching experience and to 
make a few practical suggestions for possible inroads 
on the power of the “‘stereotype.”” He makes clear that 
the new philosophy of a descriptive-analytical ap- 
proach can be utilized and can help the teacher of 
languages to a freer, more pleasant and more effective 
presentation of the language he teaches. 

Irving, T. B.: “Completion and Becoming in the 
Spanish Verb,”” MLJ, XXXVII (Dec. ’53), 412-414. 
The writer uses as a starting point a statement made 
by Professor Américo Castro in Espatia en su historia 
that “‘the Semite lives in the ser4, and ... that the 
Spanish has no verb meaning ‘to become’.”’ He brings 
out that Semitic languages have no true tenses, but 
only two aspects. Many examples are given to clarify 
the two aspects. 

Jones, Lawrence G.: “The Vowels of English and 
Russian: An Acoustic Comparison,” W, (Dec. ’53), 
354-361. The comparison here is based on an analysis 
of the formant distribution of the vowels and the re- 
sulting overall pattern. This may be regarded as a 
primary acoustic quality of both the English and the 
Russian vowels. Neither length nor pitch play a dis- 
tinctive role. 

Kahane, Henry R. and Saporta, Sol: “The Verbal 
Categories of Judeo-Spanish (Part I),’ HR, XXI 
(July ’53), 193-214. This study applies the methods 
of structural linguistics to an investigation of the 
system of the verbal categories as the elements in verb 
forms, inflections, auxiliaries, etc., in Judeo-Spanish. 
Extensive use has been made of informants. The study 
describes their common speech patterns with conversa- 
tional material from textbooks. This study is con- 
cluded in HR, XXI (Oct. ’53), 322-326. 

Kahane, Henry R. and Hutter, Harriet S.: “The 
Verbal Categories of Colloquial Brazilian Portuguese,” 
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W, (Apr. ’53), 16-45. The present descriptive study of 
verbal categories is intended as a contribution not 
only to Portuguese but also to Romance linguistics in 
general. The study describes the common speech pat- 
terns of the informant, a well-educated speaker from 
Bahia, together with supplementary material. The 
purpose is to establish the system of grammatical 
elements in the verb forms. 

McClean, R. J.: ““The Use of ‘Ein’ with Plurals in 
German,” MLR, XLVIII (Jan. 753), 33-38. In an 
earlier article in the MLR, XXIX (34), 336, an at- 
tempt was made to throw light on the deictic use of 
ein when followed by the definite article in Middle 
High German, by comparing it with the usage in the 
other Germanic languages. The present study seeks to 
elucidate a kindred phenomenon by the same method, 
but extending the comparison to languages outside the 
Germanic group. 


. Mead, Robert G. Jr.: “Variations on the Theme of 


Composition,” H, XXXVI (Nov. 753), 438-443. In 
the writer’s opinion, few subjects are more difficult to 
teach than composition, especially that beyond the 
elementary level. A number of factors are considered 
which it is believed contribute to this difficulty and 
some corrective measures are suggested that have been 
found beneficial in the teaching of advanced composi- 
tion at the University of Connecticut. 

Must, Gustav: ‘*The Genitive Singular of o-Stems in 
Germanic,” L, (3), 301-305. This paper discusses the 
problems presented by the form of the o-stem genitive 
singular in Germanic, and it attempts to find a way 
out of the difficulties that have heretofor confronted 
researchers. 


. Myrvaagnes, Kaspar O.: “Suggestions for a Simpler 


Presentation of Some Grammar Topics,” GQ, XXVI 
(Jan. ’53), 17-24. The purpose of this paper is to evalu- 
ate briefly certain traditional terms commonly em- 
ployed in elementary textbooks to present the de- 
clension of the German noun, the German adjective, 
and certain phases of the verb problem. 


. Pollard, C. V.: “The Weak Verb—How to Recognize 


It in the Infinitive,”” GQ, XXVI (Nov. ’53), 241-244. 
Not enough attention is given to the weak verb and 
to means of identifying it. A thorough mastery of the 
forms of the weak verb will facilitate the learning of 
the strong forms. Let the beginning German student 
know that the German verb is fundamentally regular 
and akin to the forms he knows in English. The results 
of the writer’s study of weak verb will be of great as- 
sistance to other teachers and students. 

Poston, Lawrence Jr.: “The Redundant Object Pro- 
noun in Contemporary Spanish,” H, XXXVI (Aug. 
53), 263-272. Since no full discussion of the redundant 
object pronoun in Modern Spanish can be found, or 
since rules for the concurrence of use and non-use in 
similar situations are extremely vague, the present 
study is an attempt to remedy this lack. The investi- 
gations are confined to printed texts, twenty of them 
comprising about 400,000 words in all, from the 
twentieth century. These are listed alphabetically. 
Many examples are given to explain the position of 
direct and indirect objects. Whenever possible, a 
comparison was made with Keniston’s results. 
Resnick, Seymour: “Gender Inconsistencies in 
Spanish-Portuguese Cognates,” H, XXXVI (Feb. 
53), 98. A word of caution is necessary to one who is 
acquainted with the practical suggestions to facilitate 
the acquisition of Portuguese for one who knows 
Spanish. Attention is called to some errors that may 
result because of the simiiarity of the two languages. 
Séenz, Hilario S.: “‘Disquisiciones Participiogerundi- 
ales,” H, XXXVI (Aug. ’53), 291-299. In spite of the 
many grammar books and the special studies that are 
available, many Spanish speaking people do not use 
correctly the present participle and the gerund. It is 
not strange that North American students make mis- 
takes with these ing words. After a review of the Latin 
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participle, there follows an explanation of the Spanish 
gerund with examples, and finally some observations 
about them in order to help students understand bet- 
ter how to translate into Spanish these ing forms. 

222. Simpson, Lesley B.:: “Grammar and All That,” H, 
XXXVI (Nov. 53), 432-434. We language teachers 
must think of grammar not so much as a rule book to 
which we must conform, rather let us think of it as an 
imperfect attempt to explain the devices of speech. We 
can invent new forms as we need them. Neither life 
nor speech can be rigidly confined within a set of rules 
without destroying them. Of course, rules are useful, 
but they should take fourth place in our search for 
expression. 

223. Sondergard, Robert E.: “The Spanish Preposition,” 
H, XXXVI (Feb. ’53), 76-78. Prepositions are rela- 
tively few in number compared with other parts of 
speech. Many new functions and meanings have been 
added to this limited stock of prepositions in the 
Spanish language. Several examples to explain this 
have been given. 

224. Sturtevant, Albert M.: “Gothic Miscellanea,” GR, 
XXVIII (Feb. ’53), 55-62. An explanation with exam- 
ples is given from Gothic and Old Norse regarding /d 
and rd, the stem diwan, the substantive md-stems, the 
jan-suffix, fram fruma, the superlative form sin-ist-a. 

225. Sullivan, Gerald P.: ‘“‘Ante frente a Delante De,” H, 
XXXVI (Feb. ’53), III. References to explanations 
between the simple preposition ante and the compound 
delante de are given with the writer’s opinion which is 
best. 

226. Sullivan, Gerald P.: “Dar la Vuelta,’ H, XXXVI 
(May ’53), 219-220. The proper English equivalent of 
dar (la) vuelta is determined by the context, not by 
the presence or absence of the article. The writer does 
not object to the definitions. of dar vuelta a algo to 
mean ‘to turn something’ and dar la vuelta a algo ‘to go 
around something.’ Several examples of both expres- 
sions are offered here. 

227. Sullivan, Gerald P.: ‘‘Adelantar,’”’? H, XXXVI (Aug. 
”53). 342-343. Some examples using the verb adelantar 
transitively or reflexively with explanation are given. 

228. Sullivan, Gerald P.: ‘Relatives in Spain,” H, XXXVI 
(Nov. 53), 457-458. One item checked is the use of 
the relative pronouns gue, el que, and el cual after 
prepositions, particularly in cases in which the ante- 
cedent is non-human. Certain preferences were so 
marked that they are described here. A few examples 
are given. 

229. Trager, George L.: ‘Russian Declensional Mor- 
phemes,”’ L, 29(3), 326-327. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to examine the various patterns of declension 
found in Russian and to establish the morphemes in 
them, and it seeks to exemplify a possible method of 
morphemic analysis. 

230. Vargas-Barén, Anibal: ‘Los Tiempos del Indicativo,”’ 
H, XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 412-419. Professor Vargas- 
Barén has tried with considerable success to indicate 
the normal definitive meaning which each tense in the 
Spanish language has in the indicative, and he tries to 
verify under what circumstances there is any variation 
from the normal meaning. 

231. Werbow, S. N.: “Causal ‘da’ and the Grammarians of 
German,” MLN, LXVIII (Nov. 753), 471-472. 
Teachers of German will find helpful and interesting 
the several references with examples of the treatment 
of the causal da. 


XI. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, EUROPEAN 
RELATIONS, LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, THE WAR, THE POST- 
WAR (30). See also: 115-166, 166-195, 267-296. 
232. Ballou, Richard B.: “Education and a Point Five for 

Mutual Assistance,” HER, XXIII (Winter ’53), 
51-59. Since the end of World War II, various worthy 
attempts have been made to foster better international 
relations by increasing cross-cultural understanding. 

















. Butterweck, Joseph S.: 
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Various organizations have splendid programs which 
the writer praises, but he explains that these are not 
extensive enough to accomplish the huge task which 
is ours. Dr. Ballou offers his own suggestions which he 
outlines here. 


. Bégué, Armand: “Varia,” FR, XXVI (Apr. 753), 


405-408. Nouvelle Revue Francaise has been revived. 
The Pacific Northwest Conference of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers has enjoyed interesting programs 
since its establishment in 1949. AATF members in- 
terested in knowing more about the “Experiment in 
International Living” may write to Mr. Gordon 
Boyce at Putney, Vermont. 


. Bodenman, Paul S.: “Educational Cooperation with 


Foreign Countries,” HE, IX (Mar. 1, 753), 145-150. 
The United States has for several years been operating 
educational programs with foreign countries. These 
are aimed at promoting better international under- 
standing and assisting in developing their systems of 
education and training. A brief description of major 
government programs is given in this article. 
“Education for World- 
Mindedness,”’ NS, 52 (Aug. ’53), 38-40. The writer 
studied several foreign languages as a high school and 
a college student, and he values the world perspective 
that he has because of his study of them. Are we today 
preparing youth for the world community, for an in- 
ternational point of view? The study of foreign lan- 
guages helps the children understand other peoples. In 
the elementary school children of certain ages transfer 
themselves easily into a world of different peoples. 
The common core for one grade might well be a study 
of a culture group whose mode of life and language 
are quite different from ours. 

Caldwell, Oliver J.: “Education for World Service,” 
SS, 78 (Dec. 26, ’53), 193-197. Those who represent us 
abroad today should have many excellent qualities. 
A proposal is offered whereby a College for Interna- 
tional Service would be established by one of our 
larger universities. The standards and course are ex- 
plained and emphasis is placed on foreign languages 
and linguistics. 

Caldwell, (Mrs.) Sarah C.: ‘You Were Represented 
in Paris,” NEAJ, 42 (Feb. ’53), 87. Mrs. Caldwell’s 
report of the Seventh General Conference of UNESCO 
explains pertinent data. In the field of education, the 
UNESCO program provides for an international 
seminar on the teaching of foreign languages. These 
seminars continue to promote, through education, in- 
ternational understanding. 

de Zafra, Carlos Jr.: “Our Pupils Can Build Millions 
of International Friendships,” CH, 27 (Jan. ’53), 
305-307. Our many humanitarian and world-minded 
undertakings do add up to an impressive and impor- 
tant total. Many suggestions are given as to ways of 
fostering international friendships among students. 
America needs to cultivate every possible friend and 
every bit of good will in every part of the globe. 
Eiseman, Alberta: ‘Ambassador Abroad,’ AG, 
XXXVI (Feb. ’53), 35. Many hints given here will 
turn you into the finest possible American ambassa- 
dor. As soon as you land on foreign soil, you are an 
ambassador from the U.S.A. People in other countries 
will see our country through your eyes. 

Fraser, Dorothy M.: “How Educate for International 
Understanding?” HSJ, XXXVII (Nov. ’53), 43-48. 
To give our students today the proper view of the 
world is increasingly important and is conceived to be 
a school-wide job. This can be carried out with such 
subject areas of great importance as English, modern 
languages, and music. To know the people of other 
lands, one must study their language and literature. 
Freeman, Cary] P.: “A Living Lesson in International 
Education,” MEJ, XXX (Apr. ’53), 443. In order 
that students may enjoy to the utmost their language 
experience, St. Olaf’s College in Minnesota has be- 
come the American administrative headquarters for a 
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new enterprise in international education, the Oslo 
Summer School for American Students, and the Oslo 
Institute for English-speaking Teachers. The six- 
weeks session in Oslo is a worthwhile experiment in 
international relations and an unforgettable experi- 
ence for anyone who shares in it. 

Hogue, Arthur R.: “An Exchange Visit to Germany,” 
AGR, XIX (Feb. ’53), 3+4, et seq. An invitation to at 
least one hundred citizens of the United States asked 
guests in public, academic, and cultural fields to come 
to Germany for study-tours of one month. This ex- 
change plan expresses the genuine desire on the part 
of the German government to express its appreciation 
of the program by which the United States has 
brought thousands of German Nationals to America 
since 1945. 

Huebener, Theodore: “Teacher Exchange: Berlin- 
New York,” HP, XX XV (Oct. ’53), 31-32. A very in- 
teresting experiment in international education has 
been going on during the past six months in a high 
school in Ridgewood, New York, and an Oberschule in 
Berlin. This was made possible by the Fulbright pro- 
gram and the Office of Education in Washington. 
MacAllister, A. T.: “Balanced Emphasis on Language 
and Culture,” MSLL, 4 (Sept. ’53), 83-87. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to acquaint us with the Special 
Program in European Civilization at Princeton. This 
Program operates within a framework of three op- 
tional plans which are explained. 
““Martin-Behaim-Gesellschaft,” AGR, XIX (June- 
July ’53), 37-38. This new society in Franken, formed 
early last spring, assists groups of foreign visitors, 
students and other guests to obtain a deeper insight 
into German life. At the same time it promotes inter- 
national relations through intellectual exchange of 
various kinds. An exchange of American and German 
children within German cities is planned. 
McLaughlin, Cornelius R.: “Teacher Exchange,” 
HE, IX (Mar. 1, ’53), 150. More than 1,000 teachers 
from various educational institutions have partici- 
pated in exchange programs which are operated by the 
Office of Education. These postwar exchanges were 
initiated in 1946 at which time arrangements were 
made with the United Kingdom for the exchange of 
74 pairs of elementary and secondary-school teachers. 
Miller, Helen A.: “U.S. Government Programs of In- 
ternational Exchange: 1952,” FR, 34 (Oct. ’53), 
313-326. The present official government exchange 
a have become an important part of the 
oreign policy of the United States. There are various 
major objectives of these programs. One in which all 
language teachers are interested is that of promoting 
better understanding abroad of the United States. 
Mowrer, Edgar A.: “Our Three-Story Heritage,” 
SRL, XXXVI (Aug. 1, 53), 9-10, et seq. In our 
country we shall broaden our present teaching. We 
shall prepare young Americans to fit into an inter- 
nationally cooperative society. To Washington we 
shall send individuals with closer knowledge of the 
outside world. We shall select our representatives 
abroad with less emphasis on technical skill and more 
on ability to learn foreign languages and to fraternize 
with foreigners. 

Munro, Edwin C.: “A Bridge to Cultural Understand- 
ing,’”” NYSE, XL (May ’53), 576-577. At what stage 
language work in the elementary grades should begin 
depends upon the intellectual readiness of the child. 
the aims conceived for teaching the language, and the 
intellectual and social values to be derived. The soonet 
elementary-school language work is begun, the better! 
Rich, S. Grover Jr.: “University Training in Inter- 
national Relations,” AACB, XXXIX (Dec. ’53), 
598-610. In view of the state of the world, the tre: 


mendous foreign commitments of our country and the 
need for trained specialists, our universities must pro 
vide for producing skilled professionals in the inter- 7 
national field. Many requirements are necessary, a0¢ 
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. Schweickhard, D. M.: 


to us foreign language teachers it is good to read that 
“at the graduate level, a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is a must, and students should be strongly ad- 
vised to undertake their study while undergraduates.” 


. Roucek, Joseph S.: Education in Post-War Poland,” 


TEQ, XI (Fall ’53), 34-40. The curricula of primary 
and secondary schools include the teaching of the 
Polish language and foreign languages. Recently, 
compulsory instruction in one foreign language, 
French, English, Russian or German was introduced 
into the upper classes of the primary schools. 
“Educational Exchange,” 
MJE, XXXIII (Jan. ’53), 28-29. The idea of educa- 
tional exchange on an international basis has various 
important aspects which are explained for us in this 
article. 


. Simpson, Lurline V.: “Insomnia vs. Nightmares,” 


FR, XXVII (Dec. ’53), 132-135. The public demands 
our wares, yet it is unaware of our existence. Why is 
the language teachers’ impact not felt? In what ways 
may we increase and improve it? Let us devise a 
program for making friends. Let us make friends with 
our students, advisers, administrators, colleagues, 
parents, patrons, and the community. We understand 
the necessity of good public relations. Let us recognize 
and realize our function within the community. 


. Stern Stella: “Student Exchange,” SS, 78 ‘Aug. 8, 


*53), 38-40. Under the auspices of the American Field 
Service, a scholarship program for high-school stu- 
dents is carried out. The inception of the idea of inter- 
national scholarships is the notion of creating more 
understanding among the individuals of different 
countries. These students are “walking textbooks” for 
they provide first-hand information about their coun- 
tries on cultural, economic, and political levels. 


. Symposium: “We Rub Elbows,” NEAJ, 42 (Feb. 


’53), 94-95. Not only during the week of February 15- 
22, but constantly, many American institutions and 
communities continue to promote international good 
will by creating warm personal friendship and under- 
standing among many individuals. All teachers of lan- 
guages will welcome the suggestions presented in this 
article. 


. Thomas, Eleanor L.: “Internationally Speaking,” 


AG, XXXVI (Feb. ’53), 52-53. This is an account of 
the very first language camp, officially known as 
L’Expérimental Langue located in the “Tall Timbers”’ 
unit of Camp Rockwood, the National Girl Scout 
Camp near Washington, D. C. These girls learn 
French by living and working with French counselors. 
This effective way to learn French is done by the “‘in- 
formant”’ method. 


. Twining, Nathan F.: “Needed: Front-line Ambassa- 


dors,” NPTM, XLVIII (Dec. ’53), 23-25. Those who 
serve abroad need an important kind of training. 
Theirs is the special obligation “to build the kind of 
enduring friendships that can cement the solidarity of 
the free world.” The school plays that important role 
by helping students to appreciate foreign cultures. 
This can be done through increased emphasis on the 
foreign languages. Today the language skills of the 
high school graduate can be put to many very neces- 
sary and practical uses. 

Wiggin, Gladys A.:“What Should Be Communicated?: 
An Experiment in International Education,” SS, 
77 (Sat. June 20, ’53), 385-390. What North Ameri- 
cans should try to communicate to persons from cul- 
tures different from their own was answered at the 
Center for Educational Leadership, University of 
Maryland, from March through Bree 0 1952. 
A study program for more than 27 educators from 
other lands proved to be a very worthwhile project in 
international education. 

Wilson, Alice: “Foreign Letters,” CTAJ, 49 (Feb. 
’53), 27. Correspondence among students of different 
countries gives the student a closer understanding of 
the rest of the world, and it helps in the learning of a 
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foreign language. If this exchange is used judiciously, 
it can make the class more interesting and the stu- 
dents more alive to the reality of the language they 
are studying. The student Forum on International 
Relations in San Francisco handles this exchange of 
correspondence. 
Wilson, Florence: “‘The UN International School,” 
NYSE, XL (Feb. ’53), 332-334. At the UN head- 
quarters, Lake Success, the most pressing need was a 
school for the youngest children coming together from 
the four corners of the globe. From 24 nations, these 
children, speaking 15 different languages, get a 
glimpse of the wide variety and essential oneness of 
the world. They receive instruction in their own lan- 
guage and in English. 
Zander, Kurt: ‘German Leaders Study Shorewood 
Community, ” WJE, 86 (Dec. ’53), 9-10. This study 
rogram was planned and sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education. The German visitors came 
from Hesse, Germany, where they have worked on a 
consolidated community school project which promises 
to become a symbol of improving German-American 
relations. 


XII. LESSON PLANNING (2). 
See also: 1-8, 166-195, 342-347. 


Poltoratzkais, M. A.: “A Program of Study and an 
Outline of the Russian Literary Language,” PJR, 86, 
24 and 25 (’52 and ’53), 1-20, 1-21. An introduction 
into the course and a survey of its content; an indica- 
tion of the required student’s background; a detailed 
program of study for every day of a six-week course; 
an enumeration of the major families of the languages 
of the world; an enumeration and grouping of the 
Indo-European languages; an explanation of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Slavic languages and a 
presentation of their geographic distribution; an out- 
line of the formation of the national Russian language 
and a comprehensive study of its historical morphol- 
ogy are given. 

Robinson, Helen M.: “Educational News and Edi- 
torial Comment,” ESJ, LIII (May ’53), 485-499. 
Language teachers will welcome the suggestions given 
on page 491 regarding the Teachers Guide to the Educa- 
lion of Spanish-speaking Children prepared by the 
staff in Elementary Education of the California State 
Department of Education. 


XIII. MISCELLANEOUS, LEGISLATION (3). 
See also: 45-83, 100-115. 


“MLA Program.” The official Journals of the AAT’s, 
the MLA, and the PMLA give the items which are of 
direct concern to the teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages. Many of these items apply to the teaching of 
these languages. 

Pingree, Betty E.: “Confound Their Language, That 
They May Not Understand,” MLJ, XX XVII (Apr. 
’53), 201-202. Our schools and colleges do give more 
attention to technical training, but they are making 
very few successful attempts to teach the correct use 
of their native language. English grammar is often 
presented as a series of more or less disconnected facts. 
More stress should be placed upon declensions and 
conjugations in primary and secondary schools, using 
as a model of instruction the method used in any first 
course in a foreign language. A student will acquire a 
thorough command and understanding of his own 
language by association, through the study of a 
foreign tongue. 


. Shaewitz, Leonard: ‘Semantics for Modern Lan- 


guages,” MLJ, XXXVII (Apr. ’53), 177-180. If 
modern languages with their novelty of expression for 
students can create an awareness of context and its 
importance in communication, today’s educators now 
critical of languages in the curriculum may change 
their attitude. The suggestions given here are not to 
be considered as a replacement for what we are doing 
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in the teaching of modern languages. However, a well- 
timed semantic explanation of idiom, connotation, 
context and language as symbols should do much to 
fortify what we are trying to accomplish. 


XIV. MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY (30). 
See also: 1-8, 115-166, 166-195, 198-232, 232-262. 


67. “Do We Pay Enough Attention to Foreign Lan- 


guages?”” BAATSEEL, X (Mar. ’53), 41-42. Several 
outstanding members of the MLA discussed the im- 
portance and the place of modern language study in 
the United States and the responsibility of the MLA 
to see that the proper recognition is given to them in 
our school programs at the Modern Language Associa- 
tion meeting, December 28, 1952 in Boston. The East 
European languages fit into this program and should 
be pursued on a much wider scale at the college and 
the high schoo! level. 


268. Doyle, Henry G.: ‘“The Modern Foreign Languages in 


American Education,” MLJ, XXXVII (May ’53), 
231-234. The child who grows up in today’s world is 
not only a member of a family but of a community, 
of a nation and of a society. As such, what is more 
important to him than the study of modern foreign 
languages? In order to meet the challenge of contem- 
porary civilization, it is imperative to have more 
teaching of modern foreign languages and more effec- 
tive teaching of them. The study of languages must 
begin earlier and must continue longer. 


269. “Foreign Languages in Liberal Education Today,” 


PMLA, LXVIII (June ’53), XIII. The individual to- 
day cannot afford the easy luxury of a monolingual 
culture. In the concept of a liberal education, the ex- 
perience of learning a foreign language, the experience 
of personally breaking down the barriers of a single 
speech and a single culture are of primary importance. 
The study of a foreign language is today a fundamen- 
tal element in any liberal education. 


270. Freeman, Stephen A.; Jordan, Brady R.; Nostrand, 


Howard L.; Pei, Mario A.: ““The AATF and the MLA 
Foreign Language Program,” FR, XXVI (Apr. ’53), 
348-359. This 1s a panel discussion in which Stephen 
A. Freeman sketches briefly some important points on 
which effective action can be taken regarding the im- 
provement of teaching and teacher training. Brady R. 
Jordon stresses the contribution that each foreign 
language makes to the general culture of his students. 
Literature is one medium for fathoming the essential 
qualities of the people whose language the students 
are studying. Howard L. Nostrand urges that the 
teachers who contribute toward public understanding 
do so as exponents of all foreign languages and cultures 
and under inclusive entities like the MLA, the all- 
language regional organizations. Mario A. Pei demon- 
strates that languages can be of use in the everyday 
task of earning a living. The study of languages is 
fruitful, helpful and broadening to the highest degree 
—yes, of great practical value. 


271. Goedsche, C. R.: “A Realistic View,” GQ, XXVI 


(Mar. ’53), 81-87. The intellectual benefits that can 
be gained from the study of the language, civilization 
and literature of another nation must be not denied 
our students. The challenge today to language teach- 
ers is not necessarily to devise new methods, for the 
old ones are sound and can be most effective. We must 
put into effect a language program which is broader in 
scope, more mature and meaningful in content and 
more functional in approach. 


272. Grew, James H.: “A French Course for the Modern 


World,” FR, XXVI (Jan. ’53), 210-215. The program 
outlined in this paper is a practical one which has 
proved its worth in different parts of the country and 
which, if given wider implementation, will play an 
important role in training Americans to assume with 
competence their position of world leadership. The 
outline refers to a French course, however, it applies to 
the other modern languages. In fact, it has been used 
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in Spanish by many school systems. This is an outline 
for a ten-year French course, beginning with the third 
grade. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “The Role of Foreign Languages 
in American Schools,” FR, XXVII (Oct. ’53), 47-49. 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, called some three hundred dele- 
gates from various walks of life to Washington to at- 
tend a Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages 
in American Schools. A review of that Conference is 
given. Two aspects of it made it a unique and stimu- 
lating experience for all the delegates. 


74. Keniston, Hayward: “We Accept Our Responsibility 


for Professional Leadership,” H XXXVI (May ’53), 
182-186. A brief account of the history of the Modern 
Language Association is given, after which Dr. Kenis- 
ton discusses the proper range of our professional 
responsibilities as teachers. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the ‘“‘study of the role which foreign languages 
and literatures should play in American life.” 


. Keniston, Hayward: “We Accept Our Responsibility 


for Professional Leadership,” SS, 77 (Feb. 21, ’53), 
113-117. See item 274. 


76. McGrath, Earl J.: ‘‘Foreign Language Instruction in 


American Schools,” MLJ, XXXVII (Mar. 753), 
115-119. Before considering various changed world 
conditions which will affect all branches and levels of 
education, the present status of languages is reviewed. 
Foreign language instruction for many years has been 
available in the high schools, colleges and universities. 
Much more language teaching than that now available 
is needed. Students must begin learning a language at 
an earlier age than is now common. Young children 
learn languages easily. Methods other than the tradi- 
tional will be required. Language instruction must be 
a part of a total, functional curriculum. 


. McGrath, Earl J.: ‘Language Study and World Af 


fairs,” PDK, XXXIV (Jan. ’53), 144.-148. See MLJ, 
XXXVI (May ’52), 205-209. 

McKenney, Ruth: “Learning French,” H, 13 (Feb. 
’53), 14 et seq. “Americans of mature years,” says our 
writer cannot learn a foreign language rapidly—not 
French, at any rate.” There are several stages of 
learning French. This is one of a series of articles in 
which Miss McKenney relates the adventures of her 
family including three typical American children as all 
adjust to European culture. 

McQuown, Norman et al.: “Language Study and 
American Education,” PMLA, LXVIII (Sept. ’53, 
No. 4, Part II), 56-61. There follows an explanation 
of the Committee’s view on: (1) The need for compe- 
tence in languages; (2) The attainment of competence 
in languages; (3) Language study and the ACLS. 
Morgan, Bayard Q.: “Unrecognized Disarmament,” 
H, XXXVI (May ’53), 194-197. The direct bearing 
of foreign language study on our national welfare is 
pointed out. More forcefully stated, the writer is con- 
cerned about the survival of the USA as a free and 
democratic nation. Five topic sentences, each one “‘the 
springboard for a dive into the stream of exposition 
and argument,” support and stress the necessity for 
modern foreign language mastery as a national neces- 
sity and the inclusion of modern foreign language as a 
basic element in the curriculum of the American public 
school. 

Morgan, B. Q.: “Unrecognized Disarmament,” 
PMLA, LXVIII (Mar. ’53). 38-42. See item 280. 
Oh, Choong C.: “Korean Schools Still Live.” HERH, 
42 (Sept. ’53), 8-9. Despite all handicaps, President 
Dr. Syngman Rhee resolved that education should 
continue and be improved. A large part of the curricu- 
lum consists of languages. Several different languages 
are taught throughout the schools at all levels. 
Osman, John: “Liberal Education for Adults and the 
Liberal Arts College,” AACB, XXIX (Mar. ’53), 
70-79. Are Americans, world citizens of today, pre- 
pared to interpret what they see in their many trips 
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to foreign lands? We must have an understanding of 
the cultural bases of world politics, for politics cannot 
be understood apart from the humanities. Insights 
which studies of foreign languages and literatures 
bring with them are the concern of liberal education 
for adults. 


. Parker, Wm. R.: ‘The Language Curtain,” SS, 78 


(Oct. ’53), 129-133. A Language Curtain is an ironic 
barrier to the good will that depends upon direct 
understanding. In our world today foreign language 
study is a necessity. American uses for foreign lan- 
guages have increased in the last decade. The purpose 
of education is to prepare boys and girls for the actual 
world in which they live. That world has changed con- 
siderably in recent years; education must catch up. 
Language teachers can and will help raise the Lan- 
guage Curtain by bringing up to date their teaching 
methods and objectives. However teachers need the 
support of educators, of the public. 


. Parker, Wm. R.: “What Next?” H, XXXVI (May 


’53), 197-200. Answers to three questions are given: 
What have we already done in connection with the 
new (MLA) program? What happens next? And how 
can you help? The success of the entire program de- 
pends upon the cooperation from individual teachers 
throughout this country. This nation-wide campaign 
under the leadership of Dr. Parker will not fail; no, on 
the contrary, for the facts will be learned and will be 
made known, and everyone be fully aware of the im- 
portant “role which foreign languages should play in 
American life.” 


5. Parker, Wm. R.: “What Next?” PMLA, LXVIII 


(Mar. ’53), 43-48. See item 284. 

Phelps, Leland R.: ‘Language Training for Military 
Service—A Real Need,” GQ, XXVI (Nov. ’53), 
258-260. Service men and women in foreign countries 
often are not equipped to understand the inhabitants 
of the country or to look sympathetically upon their 
culture because of the language barrier. There are 
many opportunities to use foreign languages. To know 
them is a political necessity, and it is our reponsibility 
to see that they take their rightful place in the educa- 
tional program of our country. 


7. Shen, Yao: “The Role of Modern Languages in a 


Liberal Education,” MLJ, XXXVII (May ’53), 
246-249. Modern languages are living languages. The 
student will find that the modern living language he 
has learned can be used in many ways. Those who 
learn modern foreign languages today are taught with 
a method which facilitates the mastery of the language 
learned. Since linguists use a highly developed tech- 
nique, students of modern languages must rigorously 
train their minds. Vocabulary items must be related to 
the culture. A cultural understanding of other people 
accompanies the learning of a modern foreign lan- 
guage. 

“Unusual Languages,”” PMLA, LXVIII (Sept. ’53), 
XI. Language study in our schools today still is limited 
to the Western European countries. Constructive 
measures will be taken to encourage in our colleges 
and universities the study of other world languages. 
Vardaman, Hazel C.: “German in Our Schools,” 
AGR, XX (Oct.-Nov. ’53), 19, et seq. All teachers of 
the various languages are aware of their responsibility 
to train today’s youth to take a more active part in 
world affairs, and they feel that foreign language in- 
struction is indispensable to such a program. The 
$120,000 Rockefeller Foundation grant to the MLA 
has publicized the need for foreign language study and 
has developed the means of adapting teaching meth- 
ods to the demands of our time. The Chicago Chapter 
of the AATG serves the teachers in their efforts to 
improve their methods and assists them in the ex- 
change of ideas. 


- Wachner, Clarence: “Challenges to Change,” MLJ, 


XXXVII (Apr. ’53), 167-173. Dr. Wachner describes 
and makes clear some of the problems that challenge 
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the thinking and the resourcefulness of the teachers 
in Detroit and metropolitan Detroit. These are truly 
old problems common to all, and Dr. Wachner does 
not claim to give the solution for them, but he does 
outline constructive plans of work for the modern 
foreign language teacher. Not one of the ten chal- 
lenges to change explained here is too hard to perform. 
Language teachers must meet these challenges. 
Walsh, Donald D.: “The Mote and the Beam,” 
H, XXXVI (May ’53), 189-191. Principals, superin- 
tendents, and the general public do not all agree that 
foreign-language teaching is a good thing. This mote 
in our brother’s*eye must be removed. As for the 
beam, we language teachers must take immediate 
steps to strengthen the study of foreign languages in 
the United States. Editor Walsh finds many a gleam 
for the beam. 

Walsh, D. D.: ‘““The Mote and the Beam,” PMLA, 
LXVIII (Mar. ’53), 30-33. See item 291. 

Whitmore, Katherine R.: “Language Courses and the 
General Humanities Program,’ H, XXXVI (Nov. 
’53), 397-401. The state of language teaching in our 
schools and colleges today is reviewed briefly, after 
which tentative and exploratory suggestions are given 
as to how the language courses could take part in the 
general humanities’ programs. 

Willen, Ann: “Oh, Yes, We Do Teach—A Junior 
High School Teacher Looks at Foreign Languages,” 
HP, XXXV (Nov. 53), 21-24. If all language teachers 
were given an opportunity, on a rotating basis, to 
teach on the junior and the senior high school levels, 
they would have a broader view and a better under- 
standing of the over-all problems of modern language 
teaching. The writer has had this experience and com- 
ments on teaching at both levels. She also comments 
on the students with a knowledge of a foreign language 
studied in the elementary grade, on oral work in 
Spanish classes, on various methods, on homogeneous 
grouping, etc. 


. Willis, Raymond S.: “Class of ’57—Freeman?” H, 


XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 402-404. The members of the 
Class of 1957 will be permitted to graduate without 
having used a foreign language beyond the level of the 
second year in high school, if at all. Every member of 
the Class of 1957 should learn and use one language 
other than English. Language study opens doors to 
many countries. There is no substitute for the experi- 
ence of another language than English as a means to 
understand one’s neighbors. The basic means of com- 
munication is language, and it is not too late to help 
the members of this huge class to enjoy a new and 
thrilling experience. 


XV. MOTIVATION, STIMULATION (19). See 


also: 115-166, 166-195, 232-262, 267-296, 342-347. 
. Bégué, Armand: “Varia,” FR, XXVI (Jan. ’53), 


248-252. The Société Honoraire for secondary schoels 
feels certain that in the future there will be greater 
recognition of its unique potentialities for stimulating 
greater interest in the study of French. All will enjoy 
the account of the life of Louis Braille. Most enthusi- 
astic were the large audiences who heard the dis- 
tinguished French scholar, Professor Coindreau of 
Princeton University. His three-day visit was a con- 
tribution to the intellectual life of Atlanta’s colleges 
and universities. 

Bégué, Armand: “Varia,”” FR, XXVI (Apr. ’53), 
405-408. The Nouvelle Revue Francaise revived with 
the same cover, the same format, tells the aims of its 
editors. Students of French will find many worth- 
while articles in the journal. All language teachers will 
enjoy the accounts of le Cercle Frangais, the Pacific 
Northwest Conference and the “Experiment in In- 
ternational Living.” 

Bégué, Armand, “Varia,” FR, XXVI (May ’53), 
477-481. A tribute to Professor Louis J. A. Mercier 
deserves everyone’s attention. To the 200 high school 
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students who attended Language Day sponsored by 
the Romance Language Department at Emory Uni- 
versity, French and Spanish will mean more than ever 
before. A Special Language Teaching Program for in- 
service instruction of language teachers has been an- 
nounced by Georgetown University. Basic training 
for foreign service opens an exciting, very important 
new world for a French major. 

Bengis, Nathan L. and Rosenblum, Irving: ‘Chalk 
Dust,” HP, XXXV (Oct. ’53), 42. Various interesting 
devices explained here add a bit of humor to the work 
in a foreign language class and keep the students on 
their toes. 

Cowing, Ellen Lea: “Vitalize Your Spanish Classes 
through the Aid of the Pan American Society,” H, 
XXXVI (May ’53), 150-152. The Pan American 
Society has a tremendous amount of material to help 
any teacher vitalize his Spanish classes. After reading 
this account, you will realize the potentialities of this 
important organization which seeks to promote world 
understanding. 

King, Gladys: “Tips to Teachers,” H, XXXVI (Feb. 
’53), 113-115. Spanish teachers will be interested in 
the suggestions given here. The various activities will 
entertain your students. Other suggestions aid study 
habits for students. 

King, Gladys: “Tips to Teachers,” H, XXXVI (May 
’53), 216-219. This is the Spanish teacher’s section on 
effective techniques, audio-visual aids, and short 
plays suitable for presentation, etc. Many splendid 
suggestions will be found here by teachers who want 
to make their Spanish classes more interesting. 
King, Gladys: “Tips to Teachers,” H, XXXVI (Aug. 
’53), 371-374. Many interesting and helpful hints, 
given in this section conducted by Miss King, will in- 
crease the interest in things Spanish in your classes. 
King, Gladys: ‘‘Tips to Teachers,” H, XXXVI (Nov. 
’53), 478-479. Suggestions of interest to all Spanish 
teachers are explained in this section. 


. Parham, Margaret: “Schools Must Make Special 


Effort to Stimulate the Mentally Gifted,” NS, 52 
(Aug. ’53), 42-44. The board of education of the 
public schools in Madison, Wisconsin, approved the 
study for the education of mentally gifted pupils. 
One hundred pupils were chosen from the top of the 
group for this study. The medium I.Q. for the group 
was 138. A very large percentage of them mentioned 
a foreign language as a favorite subject. 

Reid, (Mrs.) Theodore: ‘Down Mexico Way,” VJE, 
XLVII (Sept. ’53), 26-27, et seq. This trip to Mexico 
was an important event in the lives of the students in 
the second year Spanish class of Lincoln High School. 
It motivated many to a greater knowledge of Mexico 
and better understanding of our neighbors. The writer 
believes it would be wonderful if American schools 
taught Spanish in the grades. 

Roving Reporter: “Gifted Children Challenged By 
French Courses,” NS, 52 (Oct. ’53), 12. At least 225 
elementary-school pupils in Indianapolis are becoming 
bilingual. They are learning French. Most of the work 
in the daily half-hour classes is informal and conver- 
sational. A little time is devoted to reading and 
writing French. 

Sister Mary Gretchen, O.P.: “A Contest of Titles,” 
GQ, XXVI (May ’53), 183-186. The suggestions 
given in this article will be welcomed by language 
teachers who desire to combine instruction and pleas- 
ure among their club members. The value of this type 
of contest is evident and the results are gratifying. 
St. John, Chas. N. Jr.: “New Ways to Interest,” 
NYSE, XL (May ’53), 573-575, et seq. The language 
pupil derives great satisfaction from acquiring the 
ability to communicate and to enrich himself b 
understanding communication. His language wok 
must have real meaning for present-day life. The 
successful teacher will not settle on one method. He 
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will use many audio-visual aids and much cultura 
material. 

Thelen, Mildred C.: “The Spoken Spanish Contest in 
New England,” H, XXXVI (Nov. ’53), 435-438. The 
third annual Spoken Spanish Contest for secondary- 
school and college students was a most successful 
event sponsored by the New England Chapter of the 
AATSP and the Pan-American Society. This is an ex- 
cellent way to develop interest in spoken Spanish as 
well as a more appreciative knowledge of the Latin 
American republics and their culture. 

Tietz, Gladys and Gilgoff, Max: “Language Learning 
as Experience,’”’?’ MLJ, XXXVII (Oct. ’53), 300-302. 
In Long Island City High School much pupil interest 
and achievement have been realized through a Lan- 
guage Squad, through the use of real-life conversations 
memorized or written in class, and through the use of 
resource units worked out by committees of students. 
The interchange of experimental materials and results 
will create a social milieu favorable to the mastery of 
real language techniques through life experience. 
Wagner, Rudolph F.: ““Lingua—Games,’”’ CMLR, IX 
(Summer ’53), 16-17. We accept the importance of the 
direct method of teaching foreign languages, and we 
realize that we should stress the speaking and the 
practical use of the language taught more than ever 
before in order that the student may enjoy a more 
fluent command of that language. The games sug- 
gested here for several modern foreign languages, wil 
help teachers bridge the gap between the teaching of 
formal grammar and reading, and renewed creation of 
enthusiasm and interest so necessary to successful 
language instruction. 

Willett, Henry I.: “‘Revitalized Teaching in the Hu- 
manities,’’ NS, 52 (Aug. 53), 35-38. Too often a use- 
ful subject like a foreign language is taught to afford 
mental gymnastics rather than to enable the students 
to use the language. Languages must be vitalized. The 
children in the elementary schools of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, enjoy their Spanish. They speak the language. 
The methods used are most interesting. 

Woellner, Robert C.: “Educational News and Editor- 
ial Comment,” SR, LXI (Sept. ’53), 315-327. Study 
in foreign countries (pages 323 to 324) is made possible 
by the American College Council for Summer Stud) 
Abroad. This Council has been organized to give 
American college students the chance to combine 
academic study with summer residence in foreign 
countries. It is the writer’s hope that this plan may 
stimulate high schools to provide such opportunities 
for their pupils, or school systems to do so, through 
neighboring colleges or universities, for their teachers 
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OF INSTRUCTION (9). See also: 1-8, 115-166, 


166-195, 267-296. 


Cartledge, H. A.: ‘Co-operation in Grammar Teach: 
ing,’”” CMLR, X (Fall ’53), 17-18. We must aim to 
unify effort in grammar teaching, to ensure that any 
language teacher who needs to give a grammatical ex- 
planation is immediately understood by his class. A 
successful syllabus for any school can only be evolved 
from within, not imposed from without. ; 
Hoffman, Ruth J.: Going to School in Haiti,’ AT, 28 
(Dec. ’53), 9-14. Lauback charts are used to teach 
the alphabet. The success of this technique is apparent 
everywhere and is applicable to many languages. Al 
language teachers wil be interested in reading this 
account of the language problem in Haiti. 


Huebener, Theodore: “I Couldn’t Even Read the — 


Bill of Fare!”” HP, XXXV (Sept. 53), 10-12. Since 
the above criticism has been expressed in these words 


or in similar words, Dr. Heubener has decided to offer | 
a reply in this article in which he proves that the learn” ~~ 
ing of a foreign language is not entirely futile. The di | 
ferences in teaching foreign languages some years 2g0 





and now are explained. 
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Marckwardt, Albert H.: “Obligation and Opportu- 
nity,” H, XXXVI (May ’53), 191-194. Language is a 
central factor in our cultural experience. Language ac- 
tivities must lie at the core of any process seeking to 
extend the scope of that experience. We must teach 
language more effectively than we have. If at all pos- 
sible, we must teach twice as much in the same period 
of time. We must re-examine our goals and our tech- 
niques in teaching foreign languages. 

Marckwardt A. H.: “Obligation and Opportunity,” 
PMLA, LXVIII (Mar. ’53), 34-37. See item 318. 
Maronpot, Raymond P.: “A One-Language Basis,”’ 
CMLR, X (Fall ’53), 18-19. If English translation can 
be avoided without jeopardizing the chances of under- 
standing some particular word, phrase, or idiom, why 
not first exhaust the potentialities of the many tech- 
niques given here for teaching vocabulary on a one- 
language basis. 

Spaulding, Seth: ‘“Three-Dimensional Word Repeti- 
tion in Reading Material,’”” MLJ, XXXVII (May 
’53), 226-230. A recognized need in all types of learn- 
ing is repetition. The area of language is most certainly 
one in which repetition finds its greatest possibilities. 
Repetition implies several concepts of teaching. The 
writer limits the problem by considering only the 
principles of word introduction and repetition in 
foreign-language reading material. Word repetition is 
discussed under the following three headings: Vertical 
Repetition as repetition for habit formation, Hori- 
zontal Repetition as repetition for meaning develop- 
ment, and The Third Dimension. 


. Waterman, John T.: “Reading Patterns in German 


and English,” GQ, XXVI (Nov. ’53), 225-227. This 
study grew out of an attempt to answer the question 
whether there is such a thing as a German reading 
pattern. Does the student reach a point where he be- 
gins “reading like a German,” or is the process es- 
sentially the same for both German and English’? 
Twenty-five native American students of German 
were selected for this project. The conclusions afforded 
by the evidence of the tests given are most interesting. 
Wellek, Susanne: ‘“‘A Psychological Approach to the 
Teaching of Modern Languages,” FR, XXVII (Oct. 
’53), 4146. Many reasons are advanced for the study 
of foreign languages. The way of learning them, of 
teaching them is very important. It is necessary to 
start all teaching of a foreign language by teaching the 
spoken language. The sooner children start the study 
of foreign languages, the better it is. The direct method 
used in the beginning does teach children some gram- 
mar too. The procedure of teaching grammar in Euro- 
pean schools fascinates the writer, and she explains 
three important steps for us. 
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324. 


(18). See also: 1-8, 8-20, 20-45, 342-347. 


Andersson, Theodore: “The UNESCO Seminar on 
the Teaching of Modern Languages,” SS, 77 (Sat. 
June 27, ’53), 408-410. One theme of the meeting at 
Ceylon was better international understanding, for 
the importance of modern languages as a key to inter- 
national understanding is recognized. Such subjects as 
the humanistic aspect of modern languages, the teach- 
ing of modern languages as a key to the understanding 
of other civilizations and peoples, area studies, metho- 
dology, the psychology of language, tests and measure- 
ments, audio-visual aids, and the preparation and ex- 
change of language teachers were discussed. The pres- 
ent trend to introduce foreign languages into the ele- 
mentary schools offers us a golden opportunity to 
bring about closer cooperation among language teach- 
- classroom teachers, administrators, and the 
public. 


. Brodsky, Charles: “Some Earmarks of Ineffective and 


of Good Teaching,” SR, LXI (Apr. ’53), 237-241. All 
language teachers will be interested in one section in 
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particular of this article, ““The Successful Teacher,” 
which deals with methods. 

Homberger, Conrad P.: “Thinking and the Rules,” 
GQ, XXVI (Mar. ’53), 118-122. Do we fill the black- 
board or the ears of our students with rules and rules? 
Language teachers must supply students with many 
examples of the structural item to be taught. This may 
be done by one method or by a combination of various 
methods. Give students the wide background, then let 
them think about the examples and try to understand 
and absorb their pattern. Later the students should be 
asked to reproduce the pattern. Present only one sim- 
ple and unified pattern at one time. 

Jenkins, J. Clark: “And Parents Too!” H, XXXVI 
(May ’53), 203-205. Because of interest shown by 
many parents in a Spanish circle, the writer donated 
one evening a week to the cause of foreign-language 
study—an adult Spanish circle. There were many 
teaching tools used, and various techniques proved 
highly successful. Cooperation and support can con 
from the home if the teacher opens that door. 
Klinck, G. A.: “Neue Aufgaben (Upper School Ger- 
man),’”? CMLR, X (Fall ’53), 20-21. Teachers of Ger- 
man will find this material to be very helpful in their 
German classes of various levels. 

Knight, R. C.: “The Place of Literature in the Teach- 
ing of Literature,’”” MLL, XXXIV (Mar. ’53), 74-80. 
Literature means great books—primary books, not 
books about books, and therefore the ‘teaching’ of 
literature begins with great books. The methods that 
are suggested are those that the writer puts into prac- 
tice in his own college department. This study is 
limited to French literature. 

Lemieux, C. P.: “Improving Our Russian Textbooks” 
MLJ, XXXVII (Mar. ’53), 134-138. Our author re- 
views for us some of the great lacunae in existing lan- 
guage textbooks. It is his hope that his considerations 
contribute to the existing information on this subject. 
Any textbook is just a tool; it is an aid in solving the 
problem. The many desires and aims that now exist 
emphasize the need for more specialized textbooks. 
McGuire, Clarence V.: “Spanish for Adults,’ H, 
XXXVI (May ’53), 201-202. Interest in the Grosse 
Pointe method of teaching Spanish to adults has been 
widespread. The methods employed depart widely 
from usual language-teaching techniques. A review 
and a discussion of them will be of interest to Spanish 
teachers and to directors of adult education programs. 
Ornstein, Jacob A.: “Education in the News,” HP, 
XXXV (Dec. ’53), 54-58. Languages have always been 
important culturally, and now understanding a for- 
eign tongue is important politically and economically. 
We should look to a time when every American will 
speak one or more foreign languages with conversa- 
tional fluency. Experts in the field of foreign language 
study agree that Methodology and Timing need our 
attention. Our teaching methods do not lead to con- 
versational competence, and we begin to teach foreign 
languages too late. In the excerpts quoted, we find 
that a change of opinion in our favor will do much to 
raise language teaching to a level appropriate to its 
importance as an instrument for international under- 
standing. 

Preston, Ralph C.: Comparison of Word-Recognition 
Skill in German and in American Children,” ESJ, 
LIII (Apr. ’53), 443-446. There are several reasons for 
the greater incidence of word-recognition difficulties 
among pupils in the United States than in Germany. 
The English language offers difficulties not found in 
German. American methods of teaching reading are 
generally superior to German methods, but American 
schools lack certain features of policy that might 
facilitate greater success in teaching pupils to recog- 
nize words. Let’s stress oral reading. 

Roy, George R.: “Teaching English in France,” 
CMLR, IX (Summer ’53), 9-11. Almost every pupil 
in the French public, or state, school system studies 
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English. It may be chosen as a first or second language. 
The study of formal grammar is considered basic for 
understanding the English language. Visual aids are 
used as they give an understanding of life in other 
parts of the world. Various methods explained are 
used to make the students more fluent in self-expres- 
sion. The enthusiastic efforts of those who teach Eng- 
lish at all levels have made this program an outstand- 
ing one. 

Soper, David W.: “A Four-Dimensional Teaching 
Method,” BAAUP, 39 (Autumn ’53), 404-412. The 
system outlined here has proven increasingly effective. 
The writer’s educational experience, including post- 
doctoral study at the Sorbonne and at Oxford, has 
prompted him to give us four elements in a teaching 
method which are basic and definable. The method 
has obvious values in many fields, especially in the 
field of foreign languages. 


. Spaulding, Seth: “Fundamental Education and the 


Foreign-Language Teacher,’”’ H, XXXVI (May ’53), 
158-163. The Pan American Union and UNESCO 
have created the Latin American Fundamental Edu- 
cation Press which provides something for the be- 
ginning reader, for the semi-illiterate, in Latin Amer- 
ica on topics of immediate importance to the adult 
reader’s immediate business-living. The whole idea of 
fundamental education, which is basic education for 
better living, is very extensive. The materials- 
production program at the Fundamental Education 
Press in Washington has specific interest for the 
foreign-language teacher for it deals with problems 
of audio-visual materials, reading materials as the 
result of extensive research on sentence length, word 
frequency, oral as well as reading skills. All teachers 
will enjoy the fundamental-education booklets with 
accompanying charts. 


. Stein, Jack M.: “A Critical Evaluation of First and 


Second Year German Readers,” GQ, XXVI (Mar. 
’53), 96-101. The older graded readers which served 
a vital function in their day should now be allowed 
to disappear. They should and are being replaced 
by others that present the student with more chal- 
lenging and up-to-date material. The writer’s opinion 
concerns that of the content and vocabulary oi the 
more mature and more practical German reading 
textbooks today. 

Stone, Ralph O.: “A Californian in Greece,” CTAJ, 
49 (May ’53), 15-16. This story will improve our 
understanding of a most ambitious language teaching 
program which contributes toward better Greek- 
American understanding. The youngsters learned to 
speak English and later to read and to write it. 
In teaching English to the Greek children, the teach- 
ers used the direct method. 

Tyson, (M#&.) M. Consuelo: “French Extensive Read- 
ing,’ CMLR, IX (Spring ’53), 14-15. Various meth- 
ods were tried for an extensive reading program. Of 
those tried, the writer specifies the method which to 
her seemed most satisfactory. 

Weigand, Paul: “‘A College Reading Course in Modern 
Languages,” MLJ, XXXVII (Apr. 753), 185-188. 
Recently the faculty of Harpur College voted a 
general minimum foreign language requirement of 
12 points for all Liberal Arts students. The program 
should provide the students with not only linguistic 
training, but it should be enriched with cultural con- 
tent. The reading aim was agreed upon. The proposed 
language reading program given here for the first two 
years will have a pattern common to all languages. 
Zellars, Wm. C. and Mallo, Jerénimo: “A Spanish 
Rip Van Winkle That Longfellow Used as a Text,” 
MLF, XXXVIII (Sept.—Dec. ’53), 55-57. In regard 
to the early teaching of Spanish in the United States 
is the interesting feature that one of the first books 
to be published in this country for teaching the 
Spanish language to North American students in- 
cluded a story combining the well-known legend of 
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Rip Van Winkle and the popular tradition about 
Aben-Humeya. The fact that each page of this book 
carries its translation on the opposite page seems to 
give an idea of the system of teaching used in Long. 
fellow’s time. 
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. Dimmick, Ralph E.: 


CLUBS, SOCIALIZATION (5). See also: 115- 
166, 166-195, 195-198, 262-264, 267-296. 
Clark, (Mrs.) K. S.: “P.T.A. Projects and Activities,” 
NPTM, XLVII (Feb. ’53), 31-32. In New Mexico 
people of three cultures—Indian, Spanish, and Anglo- 
American—live and work together. The P.T.A 
organizations offer a common ground for people of 
all cultures. In Santa Fe the supervisor of elementary 
language work taught a Spanish class for adults, 
She also taught a class for elementary-school pupils. 
Everyone was most enthusiastic! Conversation in the 
new language was linked with an activity carried 
on by the children. 
“Teaching Aids at the Pan 
American Union,’ H, XXXVI (May ’53), 153-157. 
A very important mission of the Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Pan American Union is that of 
interpretation, of helping the peoples of America to 
a better understanding of one another. There are 
innumerable ways by which the foreign-language 
teachers, especially teachers of Spanish, are aided by 
this Department, and you are invited to write for 
materials of various kinds for your classes. 
“German-American clubs in Germany,” AGR, XX 
(Oct.—Nov. ’53), 31. One of the chief contributions to 
international understanding of the Steuben-Schurz 
group has been the excellent Carl Schurz exhibit 
that was inaugurated in Frankfurt, September, 1952, 
and it continues to travel to several cities in Germany. 
Various new clubs have been formed to strengthen 
the American-German cultural ties. 


. Snipes, Audrey: ““We Had a U.N. Assembly—So ( an 


You,” MEJ, XX XI (Oct. ’53), 99-100. Temporaril) 
the United Nations Assembly was moved from New 
York to Central High School, Flint, Michigan. All 
teachers will be interested in reading this account for 
ideas from this valuable project in which three hun- 
dred students participated. At various sessions 
speeches were given in foreign languages which added 
to the international air. 

Stock, Marie: “Realia,” CMLR, X (Fall ’53), 47. 
Many helpful suggestions in regard to realia to be 
— in French, German and Spanish classes are given 

ere. 


XIX. TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS, TEACHER 
TRAINING (8). See also: 1-8, 262-264, 354-363. 
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Andersson, Theodore: ‘‘Preparation of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers for the Elementary School,’ JTE, 
IV (Sept. ’53), 178-182. Dr. Andersson very care: 
fully explains his views on teacher qualifications, 
integration of preparation and certification, curricula 
of various teacher training institutions. Weaknesses 
in the teacher training programs in some states are 
pointed out. 

Cotner, Thomas E.: “Colleges and Universities and 
the International Teacher-Training Program.” HE, 
IX (Mar. 1, ’53), 151-153. The basic responsibilities 
for these international programs lie in the Education 
Exchange Service of the Department of State. Many 
excellent comments given by university coordinators 
show how valuable this program is. 

Kaulfers, Walter V.: “Research—Lights on Collegt | 
Language Teaching,” ER, 34 (Oct. ’53), 348-358. | 
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in using time-tested ideals as criteria for keeping 
learning programs effectively in tune with the needs 
and resources of our time. Among the social and tech- 
nological changes having an effective influence upo 
college instruction in the languages, three deserv¢ 
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attention and are discussed here. Four questions are 
raised by Dr. Kaulfers, questions to which much 
research of the past half-century affords answers. 
In conclusion, nine recommendations are made for 
our consideration, some of which are already in effect. 
Libbish, B.: “Language Teaching in Institutes of 
Further Education,” MLL, XXXIV (Sept. ’53), 
113-114. New habits of learning must be formed in 
the classroom. With the formation of new speech 
habits and the development of work-memory, a grow- 
ing ability to learn the language will arise. New ways 
of using the organs of speech must be encouraged. 
Constant, purposeful repetition is of great assistance 
both to aural recognition and to the development of a 
linguistic memory. The writer believes that nothing 
but direct methods will produce any tangible results 
in the teaching of adults. Reading material and exami- 
nations are also discussed. 


. Lopez-Morillas, Juan: “Training Spanish Teachers 


for General Education,” H, XXXVI (May ’53), 
142-143. If the aim of General Education is to bring 
forth what lies at the base of man’s multiple cultural 
forms, and without which man’s life would indeed be 
meaningless, then the training of Spanish teachers 
must be changed and improved if teachers are to fit 
within the new pedogogical approach. 


. Politzer, Robert L.: “Pedagogical Training for Our 


Ph.D.’s,” FR, XXVII (Dec. 53), 136-138. Our 
Ph.D.’s will become the teachers of future teachers. 
Naturally, their attitude toward teaching, their 
language skills, their teaching methods will be re- 
flected in the language classrooms throughout the 
country. The Romance Language Department at 
Harvard University has re-examined the curriculum 
for the Ph.D. and in connection with it the elementary 
language teaching which are so closely connected. 
This Department has decided upon four steps, ex- 
plained here, in attempting to solve the problem, 
for rather than accepting the rift between teaching 
and research, the stati is trying to heal it. 

Scherer, George A. C.: “The Bavarian Teacher- 
Training Program,” SR, LXI (Oct. ’53), 421-425. 
It was the writer’s opportunity to examine the cur- 
rent training program for secondary-school teachers 
in the South German State of Bavaria. He was specifi- 
cally interested in the program for the modern for- 
eign languages in Germany, and a brief description 
is offered in this paper. 


XX. TESTING, APPRAISALS, EVALUATION 
(9). See also: 45-83, 100-115, 262-264, 347-354. 
Borglum, G. P.: and Edsall, H. L.: “The Depart- 
mental Examination as an Instrument of Standard- 
ization,” MLJ, XXXVII (Oct. ’53), 273-286. It is 
the purpose of this article to describe how a depart- 
ment established a standard by means of a simple 
system of tabulation. The authors are not prepared 
to claim whether the system is applicable to subjects 
other than their own, foreign language. They do not 
consider it unlikely, however. The procedure that 
was used has proved helpful in building department 
morale, giving the instructor confidence in himself and 
in his fellow instructors. Student complaints about 
grades are almost nonexistent. 

Carroll, John B.: “Some Principles of Language 
Testing,” MSLL, 4 (Sept. ’53), 6-10. Two speakers 
on the panel were primarily concerned with problems 
of measuring aptitude, and two others were con- 
cerned with problems of testing achievement. Ques- 
tions of aptitude and achievement must be considered 
together for they do interact. 

Frith, James R.: “Selection for Language Trainin 
by a Trial Course,” MSLL, 4 (Sept. 53), 10-15. 
A few years ago the Air Force was faced with the 
problem of selecting language students. Airmen with 
a good command of foreign languages are necessary. 
The writer limits this paper to the problems of selec- 
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tion in regard to the Mandarin language. This trial 
course is a reasonably effective device for predicting 
who will succeed in the intensive Mandarin training 
program. 

Furness, Edna L.: “Historical Background of Audition 
Testing of Spanish,” MLJ, XXXVII (Jan. ’53), 
23-27. Many innovations in the method of approach 
as well as an expansion of the table of objectives in 
modern language teaching have been realized since 
1900. Oral-aural skills were recognized as attainable 
objectives in the instructional program. The back- 
ground of audition testing of Spanish is traced from 
1919 to the present time. An explanation accompanies 
tests of various language leaders. 

Holzmann, Albert W.: “From Nestor to Neophyte 
or Advice to a Prospective Modern Language Pro- 
fessor,” MLJ, XXXVII (Oct. ’53), 297-299. Just 
before his retirement, an elderly professor pondered 
over the eagerness of a young graduate assistant to 
become a teacher. The elderly gentleman relived his 
many experiences which he related and assured the 
assistant that he too would feel compensated and 
would realize that he had chosen the right profession. 


. Jordan, A. M.: “Standardized Tests of High School 


Subjects,” HSJ, XXXVI (Jan. 53), 112-115. Of inter- 
est to teachers of languages are the tests listed on 
page 114. These tests may be used in French, German, 
Latin or Spanish classes. 

Lado, Robert: “Test the Language,” MSLL, 4 
(Sept. ’53), 29-33. By concentrating on the language 
the writer believes that completeness in testing pro- 
nunciation and grammatical structure, objectivity in 
testing pronunciation, independence from particular 
courses of study or textbooks can be achieved. 
Professor Lado explains what he means by concen- 
trating on the language. 

Morton, Frank W.: “A Qualifying Test for Enroll- 
ment in Foreign-Language Classes in High School,” 
H, XXXVI (Feb. ’53), 96-98. The qualifying test 
used as a prerequisite to enrollment in foreign-lan- 
guage classes in high school is simple and brief. Each 
of the four parts is carefully explained. 

Thibault, Paula: “Implications of Experience with 
College Board Language Tests,’ MSLL, 4 (Sept. 
’53), 21-29. Various types of tests for testing in 
language instruction are explained. As long as we 
stick to pencil-and-paper tests, we will not find the 
ultimately right solution. Some items that have to 
do with what is taught in oral-aural courses are needed. 
Shall we look for all the stumbling-blocks created by 
different linguistic patterns and see how many of 
them our American students can avoid? A technique 
explained here seems to be the obvious one for a 
diagnostic test; how valid it is for a general achieve- 
ment we are not sure. Technically satisfactory tests 
have been produced. 


XXI. VOCABULARY, LANGUAGE, ORTHOG- 


363. 


364. 


RAPHY (15). See also: 115-166, 267-296. 

Ades, Raphael: “My First Encounter with the 
Spanish of Medellin,” H, XXXVI (Aug. ’53), 325- 
327. The uneven topography of Columbia has re- 
tarded the development of transportation. Conse- 
quently, the various regions of the country have 
developed different accents and vocabularies. The 
writer found many important differences in the col- 
loquial speech of Medellin, and random observations 
given are not intended to give the entire story of this 
colloquial Spanish. 

Clough, Wilson O.: “School of Words,” MLJ, 
XXXVII (Nov. ’53), 360-363. Without language 
there would be no civilization, no humanity. One 
would assume that our schools would give major 
attention to words, to language, and to languages. 
Words are tools, tools of our existence as peoples and 
nations. It seems only natural then that language 
and its many uses would constitute the major subject 
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366. 


367. 


368. 


369. 


370. 


371. 


of concern in our schools, from the nursery on through 
the advanced degree. The acquisition of one foreign 
language to the point of a moderate ability to follow 
average conversation, read average newspapers or 
simpler book material, should be taken for granted 
of any person half through college. Let the child 
learn early that languages may be a delightful means 
of contact with peoples of other lands. 

Dulsey, Bernard and Mueiler, Eugen H.: “Some Com- 
mon Spanish ‘Al-? Nouns of Arabic Origin,” H, 
XXXVI (Aug. 753), 319-320. Forty-six al nouns, 
with the most common English meaning for each one, 
are listed. This list is appended with words found 
in the Buchanan and Keniston lists indicated by a 
preceding B or K. 

Koenig, V. Frederic: ‘Notes on Spanish Word 
Formation,’”” MLN, LXVIII (Jan. ’53), 13-17. These 
notes, a byproduct of a study of the affective values 
of verb-complement compounds in Romance, are not 
intended as an exhaustive survey of the situation in 
Spanish, but are offered in the hope that they may 
serve as a point of departure for a more thorough- 
going treatment by a specialist in Hispania. 

Kratz, Henry and Milnes, Humphrey: “Kitchener 
German: A Pennsylvania German Dialect (Part 
I),” MLQ, 14 (June ’53), 184-198. The writers have 
correlated their work with that already done on the 
Pa G spoken in Pennsylvania proper, and they have 
tried to deduce which dialect is most closely related 
to the one that they have studied. They also point 
out any new developments which this dialect may 
have undergone. 

Kratz, Henry and Milnes, Humphrey: “Kitchener 
German: A Pennsylvania German Dialect (Part 
II),””’ MLQ, 14 (Sept. ’53), 274-283. In this article 
the writers emphasize the differences from the 
Pennsylvania dialects as represented by Carroll E. 
Reed in his “Survey of Pennsylvania German Mor- 
phology,” MLQ, IX (’48), 322-342. 

Lockwood, Erika and W. B.: “Vocabulary Difficulties 
in English and German,” MLJ, XXXVII (Oct. ’53), 
287-292. For this study the informants have been 
Germans residing in England and English graduates 
in Germany. Material gathered has shown the authors 
that both groups continue to have unsuspected 
difficulties with the vocabulary in ordinary use in the 
foreign tongue. These difficulties are due to the vary- 
ing range of semantic development in the two lan- 
guages. It was not possible to classify strictly the er- 
rors observed. The examples given and explained 
do speak for themselves. 

Mallo, Jerénimo: ‘Las Nuevas Normas de Prosodia 
y Ortografia de la Academia Espafiola,” H, XXXVI 
(Aug. ’53), 278-282. Professor Mallo outlines with 
comments the latest changes approved by the Span- 
ish Academy for the prosody and the orthography of 
the Spanish language. 

Neuse, Werner: ““German Words in Two Dictionaries 
of American English,” MDU, XLV (Apr—May 
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. Uhlenbeck, E. M.: 


’53), 246-248. The two dictionaries named here pre. 
sent a fascinating picture of the culture and the 
history of the American people as seen through its 


words and phrases. Both will be of great interest t 


the teacher of German since the German words ip. 
cluded in them tell what German words have found 


a permanent place in the American language, an 
what reflection these words cast upon the Germar 
contribution to American culture. 


Poltoratzky, Marianna: ‘Russian Lexicology Lessons 


in American Schools,’ BAATSEEL, XI (Dec. ’53 
24-26. This article is divided into three parts: ‘“‘Specia 
Importance of Lexicology in Teaching Americar 
Students,” “Synthetic and Analytic Methods in the 
Mastery of Russian Lexicology,” and “Importance 
of the Lexicology and Phraseology Lessons fo; 
Foreigners Who Study the Russian Language 
Appropriate methodology of teaching the Russiar 
language in American schools is badly needed. Be. 
cause of the lack of various types of much neede 
materials, there is a vast field open for teachers 
the Russian language. 


. Ranson, Helen M.: “‘Manitos’ and Their Language, 


H, XXXVI (Aug, ’53), 310-313. The Spanish of the 
Southwest has degenerated as a result of its impac 
with three cultures. Here we find an explanatio: 
of words and expressions as translated by variou: 
Spanish-speaking groups. 

Rosaldo, Renato: “El Léxico como Reflejo de k 
Psicologia del Mexicano,” H, XXXVI (Feb. ’53 
67-70. The purpose of this paper is to point out an 
to mention some expressions and words that explair 
certain characteristics of the Mexican. The study i 
limited in order to present simply some materia 
which explains certain interpretations of some wort: 
in the Mexican dictionary. 

“The Study of Wordclasses i: 
Javanese,” LN, III (Apr. ’53), 322-354. For the solu 
tion of the problem of wordclasses it is necessar 
to distinguish carefully between word and_ wort: 
moment or morpheme. The study of wordclasse 
and morphological categories means an investigatio: 
of the word-correspondences of form c.q. valence wit! 
meaning, as is illustrated by the pattern of Javanes 
adjectives. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro: “El Espafiol de la Améric: 
Espafiola,” H, XXXVI (Feb. 53). 52-57. Nativ 
words used by the Indians for animals, plants an 
foods are given as having been taken into the Spanis 
language of the countries where the words originate 
also as having spread throughout the Spanish-speakin: 
world. 


. Wong, Helen: “Outline of the Mandarin Phonem 


System,” W, 9 (Dec. ’53), 268-276. This paper 2 
tempts to analyze the phonemes and tones of spoke! 
Mandarin Chinese in terms of distinctive feature 
Visible speech patterns are presented to illustrat 
the tones that are phonemic in Mandarin. 
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Per, Mario, All About Language. Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 
Pp. 186. $2.75. 


In his characteristically clear yet lively style, Mario Pei, 
the distinguished author and professor, has produced a 
fascinating book on language for young people. Within less 
than 200 pages he gives the juvenile reader a simplified 
version of his more detailed Story of Language. 

The book is divided into four sections entitled, I. What 
Is Language? II. How Does Language Work? III. Our 
Language. IV. Other People’s Languages. 

The text is illustrated by extremely helpful maps and 
by amusing drawings provided by Donat Ivanosky. 

The first two sections describe the origin and the func- 
tioning of language. Part III is devoted to the origin, 
development and use of English. The last section comments 
on a number of the more important languages and closes 
with an interesting discussion of the problem of a universal 
tongue. 

A great part of the attractiveness of the little volume is 
due to the wealth of examples from a score of languages 
presented by the author. Many of these are amusing or 
surprising. The examples are almost entirely single words. 
Perhaps lack of space prevented the author from giving 
more phrases and sentences. And, no doubt, the question 
of printing costs is responsible for the complete absence of 
examples of non-Roman alphabets. 

However, this is an excellent introduction to language 
for children. After going through it, undoubtedly with deep 
interest, the more intelligent youngster will be eager to 
read other books on language by Mario Pei. 

All About Language can be recommended enthusias- 
tically for any elementary course in General Language. It 
should certainly be on the shelves of every school library. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Board of Education 

New York City 
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“ABAT, Louis AND FANNING, GEORGE, JR., 

French For You, First Book. Oxford Book 

oe al New York, 1953. Pp. viii+310. 
00. 


The authors have attempted to organize a basic text, or 


'N more accurate phraseology, a framework around which 


an individual teacher may develop his particular aims. The 


_ material of the “First Book” represents one year of work 


BN ost 


for senior high school or two years of study for junior high 
school level. A “Second Book,” yet to appear, will provide 


7 the equivalent material of a second year of senior high 
school French. 






The “First Book” is divided into two parts, containing 


} fifty lessons in all. The lessons are so grouped that each five 


lessons constitute a unit. Each unit is preceded by a ‘“‘cul- 
tural interlude” which relates in English some phase of 
French civilization or culture. Ten of these interludes give 
very summary reflexions on the geography of France, 
French life in Paris and in the larger cities of France, and 
some social aspects. Each interlude has a brief matching 
examination. 

It would seem that, in the plan of the authors, the five- 
lesson unit concentrates on related points of grammar. The 
lessons are brief and are provided with good exercises. An 
interesting and arresting detail is the visual emphasis given 
to certain idioms. Lesson 8 (p. 32), for example, teaches the 
idioms “en été,” “en hiver.” These two expressions alone 
are set apart in a small block ordered with heavy lines. 
In this same visual fashion, some one hundred other ex- 
pressions are emphasized. They range from the simplest 
expression, “a l’école”’ (p. 9), to “avoir l’occasion de + inf.” 
(p. 256). 


The units follow a fairly standard pattern in develop- 


_ ment. The first five lessons cover the definite and indefinite 


articles. The second unit deals with the present tense of 
“€tre” and so on, through the adjectives, adverbs, direct 
and indirect pronouns, and ending with the adverbial pro- 
nouns “y” and “en” (pp. 250; 254). 

Eéch unit has a review lesson with exercises and ex- 
amination material in the form of vocabulary matching, 
quizes on verbs, and sentences to be translated into both 
Eng:'sh and French. 

The “First Book” is divided into two parts. Part I 
ends at the 25th lesson. Part II begins with a grammatical 
review of Part I (this division would be necessary for those 
teachers who would use the text over a two-year period) 
and then proceeds in the same fashion as described. Ac- 
cording to the authors’ plan (p. iii), Part I, consisting of 
twenty-five lessons, would represent a year’s work on ele- 
mentary or junior high school level and one term or semes- 
ter in a senior high school. 

This presentation would represent one year’s work de- 
voted to the following points of grammar: definite and in- 
definite articles; present tense of “étre” and “avoir” and 
the three conjugations, plus two irregular verbs, “faire” 
and “aller.” This study of verbs includes the indicative, 
interrogative, negative, and negative interrogative of these 
verbs. Adjectives and adverbs, ordinal and cardinal num- 
bers, and the imperative of regular and irregular verbs 
complete the linguistic offering of this year. 

In spite of the authors’ warning that this textbook is a 
“framework,” it does not seem to cover enough ground. 
If we assume that the usual high school is of thirty-six 
weeks’ duratior, it is going to be quite a problem to find 
enough material to fill those hours. If the teacher’s aim is to 
be reading, the first part of the “First Book” contains 
barely fifteen pages (and these are counted generously). 
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This situation will mean, it would seem, that another 
text will have to be added or supplementary pages pre- 
pared by the teacher for reading. 

The cultural interludes are too brief, and in Part One 
of the “First Book” there are only five. If we suppose a 
week spent on one of these interludes, and the aim is to 
be the civilization study, then again the teacher or the 
class will be hard put to find enough material to keep mat- 
ters interesting and stimulating. An overdose of civilization 
films and records can be as deadly as a lack of them. 

The same criticism could be leveled against the text 
as a tool for the other two skills: writing and speaking. 
The pronunciation rules and punctuation helps are to be 
found in an appendix, squeezed between two pages of song 
and the complete vocabulary. 

The idea conceived by the authors of preparing a 
“framework” is an excellent one, and they are to be con- 
gratulated for being pioneers in this kind of text. After 
this textbook has been subjected to class use, it may well 
be that a revision and an amplification might be considered. 
The text, as it stands, is meant for a terminal high school 
course and not a college preparatory one. 

Rev. J. D. Gautuier, S.J. 

Boston College 


DENOEU, FraAnNcors, L’ Héritage francais. Henry 
Holt and Co., New York, 1953, Pp. ix+211 
+lxx. Price $4.00. 

Many teachers of French would agree that the most 
pressing textbook need is for civilization material to be 
used at the intermediate level where the great majority 
of our students, in satisfaction of two- and three-year 
requirements, terminate their language study. Presentation 
of this material must be both interesting and mature vet 
neither too lengthy nor too linguistically difficult. That this 
is a delicate combination of requirements is attested by 
the mortality rate of most intermediate-level civilization 
texts. Even at the mature level where the full range of 
language may be employed and length is of no concern, 
good civilization texts are rare precisely because they are 
works of art in and of themselves, based upon wide knowl- 
edge and understanding both of the process of history and 
of other works of art. Anything short of this is likely to be a 
dull survey of predigested fact which has lost its vitality 
as well as its meaning because it has been divorced from 
all that gave it life. Consequently it cannot be too strongly 
stated that the truest study of civilization will always be 
that which is based on primary source material. It is with 
this in mind that Professor Denoeu of Dartmouth set out 
deliberately to illustrate rather than to write the account of 
the French heritage. He has succeeded admirably. 

L’Héritage francais contains eighteen chapters dealing 
with personalities who have not only shaped French life, 
but who have contributed importantly to the heritage of 
western culture as a whole. There are figures from the 
political scene as well as scieiitists, artists, philosophers, and 
men of letters, but the excellence of the book lies in the fact 
that, except for the chapter on Charlemagne which takes 
its text from La Chanson de Roland, each personality is 
presented either through his own writing or through that 
of a contemporary who knew him intimately. For example, 
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the book begins with a French translation of Caesar’s 
classic “Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres” which is 
not at all difficult reading and which by reason of its famili- 
arity appeals greatly to students. After the study of Charle- 
magne and Saint Louis comes an excellent and appealing 
account of Jeanne d’Arc taken from the proceedings of her 
trial. The “esprit gaulois” is illustrated with scenes from 
La Farce de Maitre Paihelin. Selections from Rabelais and 
Montaigne represent the Renaissance and are followed by 
a less happy chapter on Louis XIV (the Saint-Simon text is 
hard reading, and the Mme de Sévigné selections are too 
truncated) and some good scenes from Molitre’s Le M édecin 
malgré lui. The eighteenth century opens with perhaps the 
least satisfactory chapter of the book, consisting of fairly 
difficult and rather didactic excerpts from the Caylus biog- 
raphy of Watteau, but quickly moves along with studies of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and a superb treatment of Marie 
Antoinette. Sections on Lavoisier, the founder of modern 
chemistry, Napoléon, Hugo, Pasteur, Cézanne, Rodin, 
Debussy, and Proust bring the heritage to our own time 

There is only a minimal attempt to show historical con- 
tinuity in the brief introductions which begin each chapter. 
for the essential feature of this book is the concept of illus- 
trating a cultural heritage. There is an astonishing wealth 
of over a hundred text illustrations. These include fine 
photographic reproductions of maps, coins, paintings, 
medieval manuscripts, authors’ manuscripts, title pages of 
first editions, and of course many pictures of architectural 
remains pertaining to the subject of each chapter. Needless 
to say the primary source texts when supplemented with 
such a wealth of scholarly illustration not only provide an 
excellent basis for class discussion on topics of mature inter- 
est but also give teachers infinite opportunity to enlarge 
upon various aspects. In short this is a stimulating book 

Where necessary, texts have been modernized, but al- 
ways in keeping with the spirit of the original. Words be- 
yond the range frequency of 2000 have been translated in 
the margins, with the result that this book can be used 
either as a first reader or at a more mature level. The 
text seems quite free from error with two exceptions: on 
p. 43 the portrait is that of Charles VII rather than Charles 
VI, and the chateau on p. 61 would appear to be Ussé and 
not Chambord as stated on p. 205. Still it must be said that 
L’ Héritage francais has set a new standard of excellence for 
an intermediate-level civilization text. Indeed one cannot 
fail to wonder how the publishers have kept the price s0 
reasonable. 

G. R. Bisuop, Jr. 
Rutgers University 


ERNST FREDERIC AND LEvy, SYLVIA NARINS, 
Le francais, Book One. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1952, pp. xvi+520+ 
xxxvili. Price, $3.56. 


The attractive front cover serves as a symbol of the 
whole book. It shows “La Tour Eiffel” in the center of 4 
bird’s-eye view of Paris as seen through the opening in 4 
stone high up on Notre-Dame. The 4 semicircles of the 
opening, representing “the firm foundation for understand 
ing and speaking, reading and writing French,” merge (0 
become the primary objective of the course, which is “t 
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teach the French language.” If “La Tour Fiffel” picks up 
and broadcasts faithfully through her affiliated stations— 
the teachers—what the authors have already “tested and 
proved in the classroom,” this book will soon have earned 
its place. 

Definitely a high-school text, it provides all that is 
needed for the first year’s work, including a suggested daily 
plan for its use. Twenty-two preliminary lessons of only 
two pages each give immediately to the student that feeling 
of belonging, since the “lectures” contain in dialogue form 
the vocabulary of his own personal experience that he is 
urged to learn and reproduce with a fellow student. He is 
then ready for the 35 chapters of 8 pages each, with their 
conversational ‘“‘lectures” to broaden his horizon and with 
the abundant multiple-approach exercises to sharpen his 
comprehension of the essential language building blocks. 
Four carefully graded stories of humor by established 
authors, among them the famous farce “Le cuvier,” are 
spaced at regular intervals to afford diversion and a sense 
of attainment. 

What are this book’s claims to distinction? Not only is 
there a review after every 5 lessons, but there is in each 
lesson a ‘‘rappelez-vouz” of important previously-met 
expressions. Each vocabulary is enriched by the section 
called “remarquez” directing attention to new words and 
expressions and adding meaningful explanations. Very 
helpful, too, is the word study which often includes cog- 
nates, false as well as true, or French expressions borrowed 
in toto by the English language. The longer stories appear 
on the right-hand page; the questions, in French, on the 
left-hand page and aligned with the replies, can be answered 
with ease and therefore with assurance. While only one im- 
portant point of grammar is covered in each lesson or chap- 
ter, the length of its treatment—always in English—is 
proportionate to its proved difficulty. The authors feel it 
their duty to make all points perfectly clear to the student, 
regardless of words er space. The language-minded student 
will anticipate the explanatory material in looking at the 
“lecture,” for in it all examples of the point of grammar to 
be emphasized are printed in bold-face type. Time instead 
of mood is stressed, so that the subjunctive is to be taken 
in stride after the present and future tenses and before the 
“passé composé.”’ In preparation for the subjunctive, one 
chapter deals with subordinate clauses introduced by 
“que,” and 5 pages relate the English subjunctive to the 
French. Quite logically, the agreement of the past participle 
with the preceding direct object is treated before the agree- 
ment, in certain verbs of motion, with the subject. In these 
and in so many others of the explanations there is a fresh- 
ness that will help give zest to teacher and pupil alike. A 
clear and simple discussion of pronunciation ends the 
book proper. This seems to be its logical place, for the 
student is to imitate the teacher during the preliminary 
lessons and, after that, to concentrate on one basic sound 
per chapter, using the reference material on pronunciation 
only when the need arises. 

Every teacher will be pleased to learn that complete 
Sentences form the basis of the exercises, that the con- 
nected discourse of the “lectures” is imitated in the com- 
Positions to be translated into French, and that dictation 
'Scast in an important réle. Songs, poems, games, proverbs, 
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one physical and one pictorial map of France, 28 pen-and- 
ink sketches, and 48 pages of photos catch the eye and con- 
tribute greatly to keep Jack from becoming a dull boy. 

The care exercised in the proof-reading is in keeping 
with that shown in the thought, composition, and arrange- 
ment of the whole book. Only 12 mistakes were ferreted 
out, and they have to do with accents, punctuation, or 
misplaced letters on pages 185, 187, 194, 243, 273, 321, 
354, 403, 407, and on two of the pages following 238. 

High-school teachers eager for a change in text would do 
well to examine this one carefully. Some may condemn its 
all-English treatment of grammar, while just as many may 
welcome this feature. French well taught will always pro- 
duce the desirable by-product of English better under- 
stood. This text is prepared to excite the interest of high- 
school students of varying abilities whom the authors 
prophetically envision enrolling in ever-increasing numbers 
in courses of le beau francais. 

C. D. MorEHEAD 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 


SEWELL, EvizABetH, Paul Valéry: The Mind 
in the Mirror. Yale University Press, Studies 
in Modern European Literature and Thought. 
New Haven, 1952, pp. 61. $2.50. 


“This is neither biography nor conventional literary 
criticism, but more in the nature of a logical and imagina- 
tive response to the mind of Valéry himself.”’ These words 
from the jacket of Miss Sewell’s book adequately define 
an original attempt to recreate from within the process of 
Valéry’s thought. 

Miss Sewell shows how the frequent recurrence of the 
mirror image in some modern writers is connected with a 
speculative character of literature, as the double meaning 
of the word reflection suggests. For Valéry, the true goal of 
the mind’s activity is not the object that it creates, but the 
image of itself that it can discover through creation. At the 
same time, the symbol of the mirror expresses the essential 
dualism of the act of thinking and the object of thought, of 
abstract consciousness and reality. The necessity for the 
mind to conquer its unity leads Leonardo and Monsieur 
Teste to the extreme of a “netteté désespérée’”’; but the 
irrational finally appears to be no more separable from 
the “pure self” than the dark side of the moon from its 
luminous face. Poetry alone achieves the mind’s unity in a 
reconciliation of rigor and passion, logic and mystery. 
Miss Sewell at this point introduces the reader to three 
major poems: Le Cimetiére Marin, Ebauche d’un Serpent, 
and La Jeune Parque, which she prefers to interpret through 
a comparative study of the poetic images rather than a 
discussion of the intellectual themes. We are led in con- 
clusion to a definition of Valéry’s poetry which substitutes 
for the image of the mirror that of the diamond. 

The reader of this brilliant essay may be tempted to 
question a few points, such as the “rapprochement” be- 
tween Valerian speculation and Scholastic thought, or the 
attribution to “solemnity” and laziness of a certain dis- 
affection towards Valéry. ... While the prose quotations 
are all in English, poetry is quoted in French with transla- 
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tions at the end of the book; we regret that they are so 
flatly literal, and not always correct. 

We should like to add that, in its concision and perfect 
clarity, this essay recommends itself as an introduction 
to Valéry as well as a piece of provocative literary criticism. 

Louis PAMPLUME 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR, Merry-Go-Round. Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1953, Pp. 
x+90. $2.75. 


Binding and dust-jacket of this English Reigen are 
purple; the volume comes enclosed by a paper strip which 
announces, in red, “The book of the film La Ronde.” The 
success of Cocteau’s film doubtless accounts for the present 
undertaking. Indeed, the accompanying drawings—in the 
style developed for popular editions of Petronius, Casanova, 
and Laclos—arouse the suspicion that Philip Gough, the 
illustrator, has a better knowledge of the movie than of the 
book. Costumes and faces are very much like those we saw 
on the screen; the count (in “‘Die Schauspielerin und der 
Graf”’) is trailed by the hound Cocteau added to Schnitzler’s 
stage properties. Only Jean-Louis Barrault and his car- 
rousel are missing, and they are replaced by piquant ana- 
tomical studies. Merry-Go-Round thus qualifies for inclusion 
in The Illustrated Novel Library, a series also offering Bal- 
zac’s A Bachelor’s Establishment, C.-L. Philippe’s Bubu, 
and another Schnitzler piece, Casanova’s Homecoming. Can 
we guess that entire list is bound in purple? 


Turning Reigen’s prose into English is not especially 
difficult if the translators (in this case Frank and Jacqueline 
Marcus) realize that certain things cannot be done. It is 
impossible, unless the speaker is Quaker or archaic, to 
indicate the transition from “Sie” to “du.” It is likewise 
impossible to find equivalents for dialect expressions like 
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“aufi,” “zugi,” “eh,” ‘“wennst,” and “in der Singerstras- 
sen.” The Marcuses have cleverly decided to omit ‘‘Sie-du” 
passages or to disguise them (‘Schon wieder sagst du Sie.” 
“Don’t be so stiff with me”); confronted by dialect they 
grow penny-wise and pound-foolish, or rather dollar- 


foolish, since they have probably ruined their publishers’ 
chances of capturing the United States market. Isolated 
words of dialect are changed into standard English, but 
whenever an entire speech is delivered in Viennese, resort 
is taken to Britishisms either ludicrous, horrifying, or un- 
intelligible to an American. Examples from the first and 
second dialogues are: ““That’s what I’m keenest on if | 
fancy someone,” “give us a tanner for the doorkeeper,” 
“d’you think I’m a mug?,” “I'll be damned if you aren't 
better lined than any other girl at Swoboda’s,” “There's 
lots of people that can’t stick each other,” “I'll get ticked 
off anyway, my mistress is one of those,” “‘her face isn’t all 
that cockeyed,” “Right-oh,” “Cheerio,” “cheeky,” and 
“blokes (for ““Mianner’’) persuade us that the Coldstream 
Guards will shortly come marching over the Augarten- 
briicke. In other respects the translation is quite good, ex- 
cept for persistent refusal to use the subjunctive (note 
“kommen sollte” and “calls”; ‘““Einen Kuss méchte ich 
haben” and “I want a kiss”) and a curious vowel mutation 
in exclamations: “Ha” is always “Huh” and “Na” fre- 
quently “‘No.” “Servus” becomes “Bye-bye” and “Ja frei- 
lich” an elegant ‘‘Pooh.” 

The brief introduction (by Ilsa Barea, evidently one of 
the “leading literary critics” described on the jacket) can do 
little harm to the reader ignorant of Austrian literary his- 
tory. However, if Reigen “‘was written in the winter of 1896- 
1897,” it was not published until 1900, and when Miss 
Barea states that “they [Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, and 
their contemporaries] rebelled against the solid descriptive 
realism of an older generation of writers,” she slights such 
fine-nerved predecessors of Nervenkunst as Saar and Leo- 
pold von Sacher-Masoch. (Incidentally, why has the lat- 
ter not been nominated for membership in The I/lustrated 
Novel Library?) 

In 1929 an authorized translation of Reigen (Hands 
Around, by F.L.G. and L.D.E., published for members of 
the Schnitzler Society) appeared in New York. Here the 
citizenry of Vienna speaks an Americanese antiquated but 
still intelligible. Hands Around is happily free of illustra- 
tions. 

GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 

University of Buffalo 








